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A Message from the National Christian Council 
To THE CHURCHES IN CHINA 


Dear Brethren and Sisters in China: 

We are solemnized by the overwhelming task which yor 
have put upon us as members of the Council. This is a task 
boundless in possibility and no less in difficulty. We are mor 
conscious of the difficulty when we realize our own limitations, 
We shall try to serve with you, not instead of you. 

This Conference has emphasized and exemplified our unity 
in Jesus Christ. This spirit of unity is achieved and maintained 
only as we sacrifice self for the good of the whole and as we have 
confidence in each other born of a love which ‘‘ beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.”’ 

This task which you have imposed upon us cannot be ac. 
complished unless some of the most devoted, useful and able men 
and women, are withdrawn for their present work to serve on 
the staff of the Council, unless sufficient funds are contributed 
by missions, churches and individuals, unless we the members 
of the Conference, and the churches and organizations which we 
represent, are united in gifts of time, thought and energy. 


Our task is, moreover, a superhuman task. The suceess of 
whatever we may undertake i is not to be measured by intensive 
activity, elaborate programs or highly efficient organization, but 
primarily by fullness of the Spirit of the Lord. We therefore cal 
upon you to join with us in unceasing prayers that the vision of 
the Conference days may be realized. 
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Editorial 


, | _ WHat an illuminating insight it would be for the 
eS ae Occidental to look at himself with the eyes of the 
: Oriental. The possibilities of such a barter of visions 
was revéaled in the naive remark of an Occidental who had just been 
sojourtting in Japan. ‘I was struck by the fact,” said be, “that every 
time I pointed out something in Japan that might well be remedied, I | 
was reminded of a somewhat similar condition in Western lands. As 
a result I began to see things in a different light.’ More fleeting, 
and indeed permanent visitors, to China as well as to Japan, need this 
“different. light.” All too easily the Occidental in the Orient sees only 
the different. that is bad and overlooks the similar and the different that 
are both good. This traveller got onto the plane of human failures, 
needs and. understanding. He ceased to be the superior big brother— 
quite sure of his own superiority—and became a man touched with the 
feeling of common striving. To see through another’s eyes does not 
mean that. the other is faultless. But it means to see that you are not 
faultléss either and that while you may have much to give and teach—this 
is true’ 6f missionaries also—you also have much to receive and learn. 
Foo often: we start out in China, for instance, with the idea that we are 
divire besoms and that everything in sight must be swept out. But we 
should first search for the capacities and good qualities of those we wish 
tohelp. Weare all incomplete together. Let us not dwell on the question 
whether or not China is “missing the mark” worse than we. Only China 
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something else besides hunger must help. Is that especially true of 
Christians? Must the Church see that China’s human sparrows do not 


netted over 100 per cent profit on the capital invested there seems to 
be a margin that could be used safely for driving. further away that 
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can say that in a way for China to be really helped. Our attitud 
should be that of sharing the common possibilities for all men reveale 
in Christ. An answer to the question, Have the Chinese any origina 
individual or social evil? would help in bringing about a spiri 
of striving together to attain to the full manhood and nation 
hood none of us yet dare claim to have attained. And if we 
have quaffed the cup of grace a little deeper its first effect shoul 
be the cooling of our self-esteem and the broadening of our sympathy. 
None of us do well if we are.overmuch condemned; sympathy, 
appreciation and help will carry us all much further. ; 


| Has the Christian Church anything to do with China's 
Ge — perennial hunger epidemic? For it looks as though 


more Chinese are anxious over getting enough to eat 
than over any other terrestrial care. Ought the Christian Church to 
be anxious about it too? This hunger epidemic makes children, women 
and men easy victims of exploitation. Those who can think about 


fall into the net of driving hunger? What about praying about the 
following as well as about swelling the Church roll? The large number 
of women and children toiling for a pittance; the prevalent twelve-hour 
day—in some cases twenty-four hour shifts; the seven day week of about 
70 per cent of the workers; the large volume of unemployed, in Shanghai 
about 30 per cent; the fact that little is yet done. for the welfare oi 
workers. In cotton mills it is estimated—it is here that modern industry 
has grown quickest—that 40 per cent of the workers are women, 40 per 
cent children and only 20 per cent men. Since this industry has often 


hunger tine. As yet too there is little, if any, protective legislation for 
laborers; indeed it is only just coming into the focus of. consciousness 
One other fact stands out. It is estimated that between 40 per cent 

and 50 per cent of the people live in poverty. The Church cannot off 
course feed all those who are hungry. It dare not go fed and leave 
this hunger and poverty to breed more of its kind or to expect that it 
will somehow spontaneously produce sufficiency. Neither can it be left to 
those who are interested in dividends—and they are not all bad by any 
means—for dividends make justice and human needs foggy and tiresome. 
Can we be content to strive to save the Chinese soul but leave its hody 
to save itself—if it can? As a matter of fact the Church does not do 
this. It believes the principle that men should be clothed and fed; ard 
in practice does much to- make this a fact—for some! But shoul 
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it undertake to assist in every way possible in making that principle 


| work for all men, women and children? It does not seem—it is not— 
enough to taise high the banner on which this principle is emblazoned 


and leave anybody to find looking on it the nearest approach to being 
fed they know. The Church dare not, any more than the individual. 
Christian, say, “Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled” and yet not strive 
to put the things needful for the body within reach. The love and 
justice we preach must be more than a sentiment. The Church must 
help drive back this hunger epidemic; it must help find the way to 
stop it. Possibly the first step is for the Christian Church to put this 
problem on its agenda. : | 
« 

She theine CAN the instinct for war be starved out? Not, as 
ugainst War. the invitation of the United States’ Government 
: to the Disarmament Conference pointed out, “In the 
absence of the desire for peace.” And that desire for peace must light 
every corner where the darkness of war might lurk. We are safe in 
saying that this desire for peace is deepening and becoming more explicit 
everywhere. True good people still differ as to where, how and when 
force should be used. And we have fought so long and so often that 
the memories tied up in our muscles will not die easily. Still the different 
camps are at one in holding that force as used in the late war is wrong 
though still not all certain what to do when the other side starts 
trouble. This peace desire is slowly working into a strategic position, 
for it is moving towards Christianizing interracial and international 
relationships. Until that is achieved war will always be a possibility 
though economic pressure and expense will tend to make war less frequent 
because it does not pay as once it did. We may inflate the desire for 
peace to the bursting point but until that desire is concretely embodied 
in applied ideals this inflation can be pricked. Now who can head up 
this peace desire better than the Christians? To expect the politician to 
Christianize international relationships is like looking for figs on thorns. 
It is true we must steer between the Scylla of being in politics—as hereto- 
fore interpreted—and the Charybdis of leaving the politicians to go on 
as usual—no easy steering! But the spirit and power of Christ can 
guide us even through this channel tortuous and narrow as it is. And 
many Christian movements all over the world are converging on this 
point. We shall yet find the method of applying Christian ideals inter- 
nationally. But it will take fearless and strong thinking to find a way 
to make Christianity work internationally. As another step toward this 
we are glad to know that the Federal Council of Churches of North 
America, representing 27,000,000 Christians, is sending a Commission 
to push this matter forward in the Churches in China. The members 
of this Commission are Dr. Sidney F. Gulick—now. in China—and Dr. 
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john H. Fisiley, an editor of the New York Times. We are tethinde 
that the hope has been expressed that one of the missions of the Churches 
in China would be leadership in establishing wotld pedce. One fact in 
support of such a possibility is that when China stood béfote the Disatn. 


ament Conference she did not need to explam or defend arly acts of 


aggression on her part against other friendly powers then present. An 
it — also be said that China is more ttsed to the practice of péace than 
We hope that this Commission will make this Ponts Mission of. 
Chinese Church more clear urgent. 
* 
| THE circle of common Christian sienna ti is énlar 
ing: That is more hopeful than any . concordat 
existence and much more significant than the practice 


of refuting modernists by quoting other modernists against them 
or confounding conservatives by holding up their differences. A coming 


factor in stil further expanding Christian understanding is the 


Conference on Faith and Order now set for the first Monday in May, 
1925, to meet in Washington, D.C. For ten years a Commission has 
been working on this project and about two and a half years must stil 
elapse before the Conference convenes. Progréss cannot but be slow in 
spite of the two million pamphlets issued and the seventy-five thousand 
letters received from Christians all over the world and the more than 
seveitty commissions at work. Ht is hoped that a great number of 
small conferences will yet be held before the main Conference meets 
The task of getting the Christians of the world to think together is 
a stupendous one particularly along lines of “Faith and Order.” When 
one thinks that the different groups have looked on many of. their 
differences as insoluble the boldness of attempting to secure this thinking 
is most stimulating. We will not be daunted by differences. The 
Conference hopes to uncover “root differences” even if it gets 
no -farther. And once these are fairly displayed to the Christian 
eye they will be seen to be less numerous and less spiky than 
imagined. If nothing more is done than reduce “root differences’ 
to their real number it will be worth while. We think that in addition 
to a wish to see “clearly the value of the truths for which. they 
stand” the many denominations which have expressed their inten- 
tion to be represented at the Conference are also moved by a 
desire—very strorig but not quite so clear—to find the fundamental 
religious values all have in common. Through this Conference is being 
revealed the modern aim to dig down to root religious values. The 
desire to understand is stronger than the wish to dominate—though that 
is far from dead even in the church. The limitations of this Conference 
are recognized in the preliminary announcements for it is- stated that 
“No delegate to the World Conference will have power to commit his 
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chureh to alii: for it will meet only “for the purpose of study 
and discussion, without power to legislate or to adopt resolutions.” The 
coalescence or selection of “faiths” or “orders” will probably move very 
little way forward.. Light will, however, be thrown on them. The 
delegates will not go with a series of statements which will be intended 
as ultimatums, but as contributions to thinking. The spirit of contro- 
versy is giving place to the spirit of sharing discoveries in Chrisian living: 
each group, if it is sincere, has such a discovery to share. Each delegate 
should be controlled by the will to spiritual research. We look for a 
new revelation of God in this Conference that will create, without vote, 
a new relationship that will widen and deepen the channel in which the 

Christ-spirit can throughout world. 

* 

We are all ordi in watching that fluctuating 
stubent aeeeis. thermometer, the Chinese Student Mind. We will 
venture a few impressions gathered from various 
sources. It seems. to be conceded that the Chinese student is settling 
down to more steady study; he is acting more like a student. This is 
in part due to a feeling, shared by some prominent leaders, that education 
must play the leading role in remaking China. This student mind, in so 
far as it is general, has leanings towards socialistic theories hardened 
somewhat by materialism. ‘“Many students,” says a Chinese writer, 
“have begun to entertain some ideas of social revolution!’”’ Students are 
prominent at the head of: labor organizations, which is almost a case of 
the blind leading the blind. This leaning also shows itself in the 
popularity of Marx and in sympathy with the struggle in Russia. Sixty 
teachers and students recently went to Russia to study the Soviet at first- 
hand. The present Chinese student mind is good soil for revolutionary 
influences. This socialistic tendency of the student mind is also seen in the 
formation by the weakening anti-religious movement of a ‘‘Socialistic 
Young Men’s Association.” With the looming up of so much that is. 
new and the turning of the back to some extent upon what is old there 
is evident a spirit of experimentation and adventure that must produce 
change of some sort. This change is not, however, always for the good 
as is seen in the disturbing drift to lower moral standards and practice. 
Such, however, seems a world-wide phenomenon at this time and always 
appears during any transition period. Moreover, the whole tale is not 
told when we recognize that the Chinese Student Mind is strongly moved 
by the joy of protesting! This student mind, taken in the large, is not 
sure of what it likes; while it may see clearly that education is a promising 
method it does nat yet discern the goal towards which education or society 
should move. Yet there are constructive tendencies. National conscious- 
ness might be said to be a dominating factor in determining what holds the 
attention. A growing social consciousness also promises much for the 
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future. Indeed the Student Mind has passed beyond mere protest and 
iconoclasm to earnest searching for answers and solutions. Our task is to 
prove to this searching mind the reality of the principles and person of: 
Christ as over against theories which always fascinate students. If 
the student mind can fasten to that reality many of the other problems 
will fall into line. — 
* 3 * | 
SAVING the individual and making the Christians 
work together for better social conditions are the 
Reconstruction, two sides of the shield of faith. This we take it 
is the message of Dr. Sherwood Eddy who started 
his fourth nation-wide campaign in China on October Ist, which he 
expects will end about December 15th. Me. Eddy is accompanied by | 
his brother Dr. Brewer Eddy, a secretary of the American Board, and 
Rev. Stanley Jones, a missionary to India. They are conducting meet- 
ings sometimes simultaneously in one city and sometimes in Gifferent 
cities. Dr. Sherwood Eddy’s message is mainly evangelistic though 
in industrial cities emphasis is laid on the application of Christian 
principles to industrial problems. But he is throughout trying to show 
how Christianity must be applied to political, industrial and individual 
life. Dr. Eddy has had a vision of social reconstruction achieved 
through following Christ fully in all walks of life. At Chefoo asa result 
of the campaign the Chinese Chamber of Commerce decided to adopt 
the minimum industrial standards adopted and recommended by the 
National Christian Conference. There is a growing feeling that 
the church must take the lead in n making these standards effective. 
* 
THERE has come to hand at the tast minute the “Call for 
Draget fot =the Observance of the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. = students.” This is issued by the World’s Christian 
Student Federation which has a fellowship of over 260,000 members 
Some of the themes of Intercession are as follows:— | 
_ That in accordance with the expressed resolve of the Federation 
at Peking our “National. Movements may face fearlessly and frankly, 
in the light of Jesus’ teachings the whole question of war and of those 
social and economic forces which tend to issue in war.” 
That “believing in the fundamental equality of all the races and 
nations of mankind,” we may all “consider it part of our Christian 
vocation to express this reality in all our relationships.” 
| For our new travelling Secretary, Mr. T. Z. Koo (China) ; for our 
two new Federation Vice-Chairmen, Miss Mohini Maya Das (India) 
and Mr. Tissington Tatlow (Britain): that their work, and the work 
of all our Officers and Secretaries, may bear _— fruit, _— sou and 
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. Impressions of Some Present Tendencies in the 
Christian Movement in China 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


jans N ABSENCE of ten years from China has, a with many 
the disadvantages, at least one recompense; it gives an opportunity 
e it for perspective. Movements and changes are seen in startling 
ted _ clearness. It may not be possible to evaluate these as accurately 
he as though one had been present while they were under way, and a 


by eat familiarity with details might lead to an altered estimate, but there 
and Mire certain tendencies in the Christian movement which come home to 
et: Mithe returning wanderer with great force. 
ent In the first place, there is that which has impressed so many 
agh observers, the emphasis on Chinese leadership. This was beginning at 
1a0 BMieast a decade ago, in some quarters much earlier, but it has been greatly — 
OW Maccentuated during the past ten years. It seems to be in part the result 
ual Hof the spirit of nationalism which has grown so rapidly in the past few 
years and which is so rampant throughout both the European and the non- 
uropean world. One finds it in India, in Korea, in Africa, in the 
Philippines, in the Near East, in Ireland, and in Central Europe. In the 
litical realm it is “self-determination”; in social and economic inter- — 
ourse it is “race equality” ; in Christian circles it is the demand for native 
leadership and an “indigenous church.” In spite of its excesses it is, 
of course, to be welcomed, certainly in church circles, and it is 
for Mithat attitude which one finds missionaries, especially younger mission- 
for Maries, taking. It is a happy augury, too, that in so young and so small 
ian fa body as the Chinese Protestant community there should be so much 
rs, Mable and high-minded leadership. And yet one cannot escape the feeling 
hat there has not yet appeared a sufficient number of leaders of large 
ion Mmental and spiritual calibre to meet the demand. In many places 
ly, Himissionaries are eager to place responsibility on Chinese but are apparently 
ose Munable to find qualified men. Far more positions are open than there 
are men to fill them. Where one shall place the blame, if blame there be, 
is not clear. Perhaps salaries are too low; perhaps in places not 
enough willingness has been shown to trust Chinese with tasks large 
mcnough to attract ability and call forth latent powers; it may be that 
the one of our educational institutions has: not yet had time to 
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catch up with the demand; and it may be that the Protestant community 
is still too small to produce all the leaders that are required, for foreign 
agencies have, of course, built up machinery with the future in ming 
and far beyond the point where the Chinese church, numerically stij 
small, can hope to provide immediately either -the money or the me 
for its maintenance. There is, too, a dearth of lay leadership, but 
this may be because a rapidly expanding program of missions has 
brought such a demand for Chinese workers that nearly all Christians 
who show initiative in religious work are brought onto the salaried staf 
Whatever the causes, however, it seems fairly certain that the supply 
of Chinese workers has not yet caught up with the demand and that 
the next few years are not to be easy either for church or missionary, 
The Chinese will wish control more rapidly than the missionary wil 
feel that they are prepared to assume it and there will be impatienc 
and misunderstanding on both sides that only Christian forbearanc 
and love can overcome. It is, however, such qualities as these latter 
that the nation needs of the church and it may well be that if the 
are produced, the strain that has called them forth will in the end prov 
a boon. Is it not possible, moreover, that too much stress may k 
placed, both by Chinese and foreigners, upon the early achievement 0 
independence and an “indigenous” church? We are many of 1: i 
danger of being. carried away by phrases and popular movements 
Important as it is that the Chinese should as rapidly as possible assum 
the leadership and eventually be exclusively responsible for the Christia 
‘movement in their own country, is it not more important that thc 
church continue to grow in vitality and numbers? It is herelo 
especially upon the former, that we need to focus our attention, for ait 
church that grows in vitality will eventually grow in numbers and 
attain autonomy. Thrusting more responsibility upon the Chines, 
ought, if properly done, to aid that vitality, but the transfer of leadershp 
is a means and not an end. There are all too many instances in Chim 
where independence has tended toward spiritual sterility. Certainly, 


rapidly to cut off financial support and missionaries would leave tha 
church a negligible minority of the nation, so intent on maintaining p 
its numbers and machinery that it would have no surplus energy fog@fal 
carrying the Christian message to China. h: 
Another impression of the Christian movement is the growth om T 
educational institutions in vision, equipment, and student body. Th@itc 
entire educational program shows an enlarged scope, a nearer approadigy st 
toward unification, and is already producing some of the happiest 0 olf fr 
results. Like the emphasis on Chinese leadership, it has been so mug 
commented on that there is no need to go at length into all its phasagjas 
One query comes so insistently, however, and is of such importancgg to 


that it seems to need mention. Nearly everywhere one goes the questid 
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comes whether there is success in connecting the product of the schools 
with the churches. Are the hundreds who are entering the Christian 
life in the schools, especially in the middle schools and colleges, being 
so related to the church that they will continue in close and helpful 
fellowship in it after graduation? Are the program and ministry of 
the church such as to hold graduates of our schools? Are students 
being encouraged by the schools to work in the church even at the cost 
of much sacrifice and of intimate association with people with whose 
intellectual viewpoint they cannot entirely agree? There is evidence 
that this connection is being made in large numbers of individual 
instances, to the benefit of both graduates and churches, but there is also’ 
evidence of much leakage. Few problems that confront the Christian | 
educator are as grave. A closely related and equally important question 
is whether proper precautions are being made to safeguard the Christian 
character of the schools themselves. The history of similar institutions 
in the West is that as they grow older, they tend to lose their strongly 
Christian atmosphere. There are indications that this is already becoming 
a problem in some few places in China. As the support of alumni and 
Chinese business men, a highly desirable objective, is obtained, some 
control by these elements almost inevitably follows, and with it there 
may easily Come a lessening in the emphasis upon the Christian character - 
of the school. Then, too, as a school becomes better established it 
usually appeals to a wealthier class of students whose purpose is less 
serious and who create an atmosphere that is less favorable to Christian 
character; positions on its faculty bring with them a certain amount 
of social prestige, insure a pleasant existence and a constant, if small, 
income, and are in danger of being sought, especially by Chinese, as safe 
mand respectable berths: The passing of the pioneer stage brings its 
p A third tendency in the Christian movement in China, and one 
wae which is just beginning, is toward the institutional church. One finds 
Yam this in numbers of cities and projected in still others, and the movement 
t™m at times seems to be almost a fad. In a certain sense there is nothing 
yam particularly new in the idea. Protestant missions in China have from 
fam almost the very first been institutional, for most mission stations have 

had associated with them either educational or medical work or both. 
lil The ideal has been, especially in the rural districts and the smaller cities, 
ato build a mission station in which a school, a church, and a hospital 
im should be intimately associated. The institutional church is simply a 
im fresh enlargement and application of this ideal. It is felt that the 
tg Christian group should. serve the community in which it is located and 

as far as possible transform all phases of its life. It is most encouraging 

to note this effort, for life both in the rural and urban districts sadly 
M@enceds altering for the better, and experiments toward that end are to 
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be encouraged. Here again, setener, a number of questions keep 
recurring. Have we really thought through the purposes which we 
have in mind in the institutional church, or are we being carried away 
by a desire to duplicate what is being done elsewhere, especially by the 
popularity which has attended the excellent work of the Young Men's 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations? Have we assured our. 
selves that what we are doing is our best possible contribution to the 
deepest needs of the community? The social function of the church 
is obviously changing but have we clearly thought through what the new 
social function is? In the older days the work of the missionary in 
China was, from the social standpoint, largely destructive. He was 
attacking customs and institutions that were deeply embedded in an 
existing civilization. He was fighting idolatry and the various social 
customs that were interwoven with it, he was seeking to destroy 
_ polygamy, and he was trying to root out ancestor worship. A Chinese 
on becoming a Christian by that act withdrew himself from much of 
the life about him and was, in a certain sense, denationalized. Even 
the medical and educational work of the missionary was in part 
destructive, for its very presence was a protest against existing methods. 
To-day, however, the older civilization is disintegrating, especially in 
the cities, Christian communities are larger, and there is an opportunity 
to help mold the ideals and the institutions of the civilization that is 
to be, an opportunity such as has seldom come to the Christian Church 
Have we clearly thought and experimented our way through to the 
proper methods for dealing with this change in the social function of 
missions? Have all of us recognized the change? The institutional 
church is one encouraging attempt at adjustment of method to meet 
the situation, but in at least some places the experiment seems to be 
carried on in rather a blind way and without fully realizing its purpose 
or its significance. 

As one watches the institutional durch one is often moved also to 
ask whether the plant is being over-secretarialized, whether workers are 
being employed without a sufficient effort to develop a voluntary corps 
of lay assistants. Our church members often badly need putting to 
work. Their conception of the Christian life is too frequently negative 
They are prone to feel that they have done their duty if they break with 
their heathen practices, acquiesce in the Christian creed, and support the 
public worship of the church by attending it and contributing to th 
salary of the pastor. They need to be encouraged to do something 
more, and for this the institutional church offers a varied and almost 
limitless opportunity. Are we discouraging this lay effort by having al 
the work done by a professional staff and so making the church af 
institution through which its members are always getting and seldom 
giving, or are we striving to use the salaried secretaries as an encourage 
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ment and guide to voluntary, unpaid effort? Are we, moreover, raising 
the budget for the institutional church increasingly from local sources, 
or are we building up a piece of machinery which will need permanent 
subsidy from abroad? Are we making a sufficient effort, in other words, 

to plan for the spontaneous carrying on of the work by the local con- 
gregation ? 

Are we, moreover, in the institutional church, endeavoring to keep 
the proper balance between social activity and spiritual dynamic, to be 
sure that in our multifarious activities men do not miss God, and 
that community service becomes increasingly the expression of deepening 
Christian experience? The idea of social service is peculiarly congenial 
to Chinese and Americans—and Americans are furnishing an increasing 
| f™share of the missionary body of China. It is something tangible which 
appeals to the genius of both peoples; both like to see ‘‘ something 
happen” and, whatever their theory may be, in practice often rate 
spiritual transfotmations as less important. Certainly the church must 
long and work for the social regeneration of China, but must it not 
continue to place the primary emphasis upon the attainment by men 
and women of that personal experience of God and that attitude toward 
life which must lie at the basis of any sustained effort for the sound 
remaking of society? This ought we to do and not to leave the 
other undone. 

Another and obvious initia in the Christian movement is toward 
aunion of the Protestant forces of China. Real and almost astonishing 
progress has been made in ten years. It is hopeful, too, that the tendency 
is toward co-operation, toward the avoidance of duplication of effort, 
and toward mutual understanding and trust rather than toward 
ecclesiastical conformity. Something new in the experience of the 
church seems in process of realization, a Christian body which is united 
in spirit, in fellowship, and for the achievement of those ends which 
all Christians have in common, and which yet allows the greatest of 
freedom to the individual and permits a wide diversity of organization, 
of ecclesiastical polity, and of the statement of the individual basis of 
belief. We may well achieve, for the first time in history, a unity 
which has not been purchased at the price of freedom. This unity has 
at times been imperilled, and is not yet emerged from the danger zone, 
but the overwhelming ma jority of the thoughtful Chinese and a 
substantial majority of the missionary body seem less patient than 
formerly with theological controversy and ecclesiastical division. We 
need to remind ourselves that we are not told that the compelling proof 
of our discipleship is our agreement theologically, but we are told that 
it is to be our love for each other. 

_ The total impression which the Protestant wing of the Christian 
movement makes on one after a ten year interval is that of growth. 
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Growth has been uneven, as it usually is, and, like all that huma | 
beings have a share in, it leaves much to be desired, but that the growsi 


has been real no one can deny. It is seen in physical equipment, jp 
increased staffs, in larger numbers of communicants, in the growth of 
self-support, and in a greater willingness of both educated and uneducated 


to listen to the Christian message. It is also seen in the less tangibeil 


but far more important growth in Christian character, in earnestneg 
and spiritual vitality,.and in ability and willingness to assume respon. 
sibility. There are, of course, whole cities where church life is stagnant 


but taking the nation as a whole, there seem to be more than ever before i 


those who really understand what the Christian life means and who arg 
discovering for themselves its secret. And this is, after all, the tes 


of progress. 


“The Man in Whose Hand the Cup Is Found, 
He Shali Be My Bondman” | 


A Devoti nal Address 


K. I, MACIVER 


M| R. Anderson of the Bible Society told me the other day that there 


was always a very great demand for this book of Genesis among 
the Chinese. One is not surprised to learn that. The stories 
in Genesis captured our imagination when we were children 
and have never lost their hold on us since. As we grew up, we came 
to appreciate more and more their insight into human character, their 


power to portray in vivid phrase the actions and motives of men, their 


message of the dealings of God with those whom He would make His 
servants. | 

Among the stories of this book surely none makes a greater apped 
than this story of Joseph and his brethren. There is here the play of 
human passion, the growth of character, the working of retribution, 
the conquest of love. There are few chapters in the Bible more ful 
of deep and true emotion than the chapter following this when Joseph 
reveals himself to his brethren. Here is a man who has had no easy 
journey through life. He has been harshly treated not once or twice 
Yet he has won to victory. There is neither shallow sentiment nor sot 
cynicism in his character. Amid all his experience, he has held fast 
his love for his father and for his younger brother at least. When the 
chance comes, he avails himself of it and yet with a shrewd judgmetl 
based on experience for he will test these brethren ere he makes himself 


known. 
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I dare say that the interest and the enjoyment of the story come 
yery largely from the fact that we have inside knowledge. We know 
the purpose in Joseph’s mind. We watch the troubles of his brethren 
acknowledging that they are deserved and yet in content because we 
know the end will prove a happy one. We see these men baffled and 
puzzled and despondent, enmeshed in a net which has been cast over 
them unseen and unknown. We see them looking forward to disaster 
and to despair. Yet we know all the time that the issue is for good 
and not for evil. We know Joseph who holds the power and we know 
he means well and not ill: that he has love and not hatred in his heart. 
They looked for the loss of their youngest brother, for captivity for 
themselves, for sorrow and death for their father. But we look for the 
reconciliation and for the opening of a new and glad chapter in 
their lives. od | 

I think that this story of long ago may teach us a very simple but 
very necessary lesson as we come to the Communion to-day. For we are 
so apt to be like these brethren of Joseph. We find life goes hardly with 
us and disappointment and even disaster gather about us. We grow 
perplexed and disheartened and afraid. We lack that inside knowledge 
which makes all the difference. But as we come to the Sacrament 
our ignorance is dispelled and our fear is taken away as Christ puts 
His cup into our hands. He reveals to us the meaning of life and 
makes us sure that His purpose for us is that of love which brings the 
fulness of life. 

For indeed God deals with men much as Joseph did with Benjamin. 
Benjamin opened his sack in which he thought there was grain and 
grain only and he found in it also acup. There it lay on the top of the 
grain gleaming in its beauty. A cup of silver, we are told, and no 
doubt a cup richly wrought and moulded. Moreover, the cup with which 
Joseph was wont to divine. It is a curious and perhaps a baffling phrase. 
Yet is it not a parable of life? | 

We find in this strange human life of ours just this unexpected and 
baffling possession. We have our equipment for life—physical and 
mental. We have our interests and duties and amusements. We have 
all that goes to make provision for the needs of our lives. Yet over and 
above all that, we find as Benjamin found something which has been 
put in for which we cannot account. The possession of it disturbs and 
troubles and makes us afraid. Yet it is the gift which makes life 
beautiful and which interprets it all. We all have known this strange 
moving of heart, this discontent with things that are seen and handled. 
We have all felt this longing for life in its fulness and in its peace that 
has turned us away from things that are present and seen to that which 
is far off and unseen. We have all experienced this suggestion and 
hint and promise of life as yet undiscovered. It is in the life of all for. 
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man shall not live by bread alone. Perhaps it is some understanding 
of it which leads to the gift of a silver cup to children in their babyhood 

There are men and women who throw this cup away. They are 
afraid of this mysterious and disturbing gift. They prefer the solid 
grain whereby they may be fed. This cup is something for which they 
cannot account. There is something mysterious and uncanny about 
it. They are only anxious to be rid of it. So they make themselves 
not men and women but animals, and wonder that they cannot live on 
husks like swine. Others there are who take this gift and use it as if 
they had bought it for themselves. They do not acknowledge the 
strangeness of its coming. They hold it not asa gift but as a possession, 
So do they fail to understand the meaning of life. Only He who gave 
the cup can teach men to divine the mystery of life which it can reveal, 

But you and I who are met here this morning are among those who 
by one way or another have come to understand that this cup has been 
put into our hands by the grace of God. We have felt the moving of 
our heart for love and of our conscience for peace. We have known 
that we cannot live by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God. We have sought Him that we might find 
Him and in Christ we have seen His face and known His love. 

He has taught us the beauty of life and the gladness that remains. 
_ He has satisfied our soul with His goodness. 

He has given us the peace: that passeth inadiseneniatiie We 
come to acknowledge that to-day and that it is not of our deserving, 
but of His grace that the cup has been put into our hands. | 

Yet while that is true, we have not yet fully learned to interpret 
the story of our lives. We have need to come back to the Lord of life 
and at His feast learn more deeply of the meaning of our lives and 
renew our faith in His grace. 

For we meet so often with this unexpected and baffling element 
in our lives. We take up our work and we employ our energies seeking 
to do His will who is our Lord. We trust Him and His power to help 
us. We think we know what He seeks from us and what we can do for 
Him. And then there comes into the midst of our lives, something 
which we had not reckoned upon, something which seems to promise 
failure or disappointment or bondage. We do not see the beauty of 
the cup or its power to interpret life. We see only something which 
has power to annul or to destroy all that we have planned and worked 
for> Some of you, for example, must have felt that time and again 
in your work here. Every few years in Manchuria some catastrophe 
has taken. place which has upset the whole fabric of mission building. 
Whether it be the tragedy of the Boxer time or the reduction of met 
and money during the war, the fact has been thrust upon you—something 
on which you had not reckoned, something which you felt was unfair: 
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It meant disappointment. It meant the spoiling . much of the work 
to which you were devoted. It meant bondage and fear. Yet as you 
look back you find the meaning and the power that lay in and through 
these events. You have found that the way to conquest, the way to 
understanding of the ways of God in this land have come not least in 
these very events that seemed to shake your faith and banish your hope. 

In these days of conference, to many of us there may have ccme 
again this discovery of the unexpected. The thoughts and impulses 
that have moved us to seek a closer union with our Chinese brethren 
and to ask them to take greater responsibility have opened up new and 
perhaps disturbing visions. There has come along with that the thought 
of wider union, of linking up with the life of the Christian Church in 
China not only in the new National Christian Council but through the 
sending of our students to some centre of learning beyond our borders. 
We hold that cup, it may be, with trembling hands and with minds 
that question. We see that it means the changing of much of our 
planning. We see that it raises questions to which we can find no 
answer. Perhaps it seems easier to put all that aside and to go on in | 
our old ways. But Christ comes to us to-day and He says, “The man in 
whose hand the cup is found, he shall be my servant.’”’ He comes to 
remind us of His power—power to give us the unexpected and the 
wonderful. He comes to remind us that He is the Lord of our lives and 
He orders the way for the kingdom of His grace. He does not promise 
us that the possession of this cup will bring us ease or comfort. His 
cup means Hain and sorrow and sacrifice. But as He holds it before 
us, we know the beauty and the power of His cup and the way in 
which He can interpret life for us. 

Perhaps we shall realize that more clearly if we turn at this service 
from the wider aspect to the more personal. We come here, I take 
it, as those who have given their lives to the service of Christ and who 
need at this hour the comfort and strength and understanding which 
He alone can give. We come to this Sacrament which He has prepared 
for us because He knows our need. Our memories are short. Our 
faith grows weak. We grow familiar with the message of His grace. 
We need to have that faith quickened again to wonder and reverence 
and the love that means new passion in our service. 

So we come to this His table that He may teach us again the 
greatness and the sureness of His love. ‘“‘ God so loved the world that 
He gave His only Son.” Is this not again the cup found in the sack? 
There is so much in life that God has given to men—so much of goodness 
and power and beauty. He has given men all they needed for their 
human life. This gift of His Son is something unexpected and 
undeserved. It is the outcome of His love. There can be no other 
explanation. He wanted men and women won to Himself. He had 
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‘given them enough to secure that end. Yet they did not come. S 
He gave them this gift of transcendent beauty. He put Jesus Chris 
into their hands. In Him He revealed Himself in His fulness of truth 
and of love. We see the beauty through the sacrifice. We see thei 
beauty of life grow into fulness as we watch Christ move in the fulfil. 
ment of His message. We are amazed and astonished at the sureness of 
His power in word and in deed. We are uplifted as we watch His 
- touch upon the poor and outcast and unlovely. Life is new when He 
comes—gladness and peace follow His steps. But there is a price to 
pay. There is-so much that rises in antagonism. There is so much 
that opposes and denies the reality of this life. Evil is set to overthrow. 

No man can read this story of the gift of Christ without an 
interest that quickly becomes personal. There is that in him which 
_ gives allegiance and love to Christ—a whole-hearted desire that He shall 
achieve and conquer. Yet there is that in him which doubts and denies, 
This cannot be. So we watch the fulfilment of this gift. We watch 
the shadows darken and the bondage of evil descend. We see Him 
crucified and we feel that that was inevitable. We expected that to 
happen after all. Here in the supreme effort, the gift ‘of God had 
been rejected. The cup had been filled and offered only to be cast aside. 
Yet death did not hold Him after all. This cup which we take into our 
hands to-day is the cup of the new covenant. This cup which is the 
symbol of His dying is the symbol of His conquest. Where He failed, 
there He succeeded. Where evil did its worst, there He emerged 
triumphant. God has refused to take back His gift. There was no 
limit to the gift of this love of His. He will overcome and forgive to 
the uttermost. 

You and I this day are witnesses to the truth of that. We take 
His cup into our hand realizing again the wonder and the power of this 
gift. We did not expect that love could conquer the evil about us and 
within us. Yet it is true. He died for us. He was bruised for our 
iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was upon Him. He takes 
our sin and selfishness and cowardice upon Himself and loves us still 
with a love that means new life for us. Do you believe that? Does 
your heart leap with a new pulse at the wonder of it? Does your mind 
catch a new meaning of the purposes of life through this gift? Are 
you not His servant with full and glad consent? 

If so, then have the courage and the vision to use the cup which 
He has put into your hands. Interpret the unexpected and _ the 
mysterious by this Sacrament to which you have come. You have your 
own perplexity and burden—each of us has that. Let us see its beauty 
and not its fear. Let us understand its meaning and not its bafflement. 
There are those here who are carrying a burden of failure and dis 
appointment. You seek results for the labour and the sacrifice you 
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have given and results do not come. The nul of failure and of 
uselessness may be upon you. Bitterness may be entering into your 
soul. You come to Jesus Christ. He reminds you that this cup of His 
which He offers is one from which even He shrank. There is Gethsemane. 
“If it be possible let this cup pass from Me.” Yet out of that experience 
came His power to redeem. Let that be your understanding now. It 
is not without meaning that we are asked to face the sense of failure 
and the burden of disappointment. He has not set it there to mock us. 
It may seem a bondage that restricts our power. Believe Him that it 
is the way to victory for Him. There are those who come with a burden 
of sorrow and of pain. We often have to carry on our work when. 
our own trouble seems to make it almost mockery. Our public life seems 
at variance with our private experience. Sorrow has darkened our life. 
Pain or anxiety has sapped the buoyancy and the energy of our living. 
There is no beauty in the cup we have found—only a strange and 
unexpected loneliness and fear. What, then, of Christ and His message? 
“A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. . . . when we shall 
see Him there is no beauty that we should desire Him.” Only He 
knows why the burden of sorrow and of pain is laid upon us. But 
He does know. He Himself has borne it, is bearing it now. Has He 
not opened the gates of everlasting life because He knows the sorrow 
of love when death intervenes? Has He not shown us that He bears 
the more bitter sorrow of betrayal and hostility and yet becomes the 
Saviour of men? He puts His cup into our hands asking that we should 
trust Him that we may see its beauty and its meaning in His service. 

Above all, we come to Him with a sense of our unworthiness. He 
would reveal to us the beauty of life through His love. How dare we 
take this gift? As He stands before us now, our conscience is awake. 
Pride is broken. Blindness disappears. The ugliness and meanness 
and hypocrisy of our living are laid bare. How can we take this gift 
and all that it implies? | 

Ah! but He knows all that. He knows us and yet He loves us 
and He offers us the cup which is the cup of life. — 


“My blood so red for thee was shed, 
_. Come home again, come home again. 
You’ve gone astray, out of your way, 
Come home again, come home again.” 
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Is It Right To Call The Supreme Being ‘Shangti’? 


TI SHAN KOUGH 


HE term ‘Shangti’ appears very frequently in the 
Chinese classics, and because it is used as a substitute for the 
word ‘Shen’ (jap), many people have misunderstood its meaning 
If we wish to determine its exact meaning, we must trace it 
back to the original root from which the term is derived, and critically 
study the religious ceremonies of ancient times. 
| The religious system of ancient China was a mixture of animism 
and ancestor worship. On these were based all the different forms 
of Chinese worship. Such religion is known as anthropomorphitism, 
The ancients clearly understood that heaven, earth, sun, moon, hills, rivers, 
and other natural phenomena were not personal beings, and so could not 
receive their oblations and sacrifices. The purpose of ceremonies and 
offerings was to please personal beings and since those objects were 
without personality, how could they accept worship and oblations? So 
they selected some ancient worthies, either rulers, heroes, or ancestors, 
whose virtue was considered similar to that of heaven, earth, and so 
on; and sacrificed to them as substitutes for those objects. This is 
the idea in ‘ P’ei-hsiang’ ( §@ 24), which means to be considered worthy 
to receive and enjoy sacrifices. The study of this conception will lead 
us to the original root of the term ‘ Shangti.’ 

What does P’ei-hsiang mean? It means that men had no way 
to express a proper veneration towards natural phenomena, except 
ordinary human forms of expression, such as drinking, eating, singing, 
dancing, etc.; they therefore sought for personal beings who might be 
considered worthy to receive and enjoy their offerings. Those who 
were qualified to be the associate receivers of the sacrifice were those 
who could legislate for the people, give up their lives in the interest 
of official duty, overcome difficulties to save the country, prevent great 
calamities, and relieve (the people) in times of great crisis. These 
all had personality and were able to carry things through to the end 
Such would be rulers, heroes and statesmen. 
| The idea of anthropomorphitism is neglected in Chinese religious 
thinking. For example, when Chang Wen-chong (3% 3 4h) sacrificed 
to Yuen-chu (& /%) a kind of seabird outside the eastern gate of the 
capital city of the state of Lu, Chan-ch’in (,f& @;) declared that this 
was not in order, because the bird did not have the above-mentioned 
qualifications, and no personality with which to enjoy the sacrifice! 
Now, the idea of the ancient Chinese people as to worshipping natural 
objects may be put like this: All sacrifices are human in significance; 
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f the object of worship is non-personal, it cannot accept the sacrifices, 
or act as an associate. For instance, north, east, south and west 
(or the four seasons) originally haye no personality. If one desires 
to worship them, he must look for some person whose virtue and 
haracter are equal to those expressed through them to be their 
representative, or associate receiver. With regard to the East (or 
theiiSpring) they adopted T’ai Hao (4 #@) as ‘Ti’? and Kou Mang 
ing Mify 7) as the (attending) Spirit, or Wood chief, (# JE); for 
© it/™the South. (or Summer) they adopted Yen Ti (#8 #) as Ti, and 
ally 20 Yang (jf fh) as the (attending) Spirit, or the Fire chief 
| k jE); for the West (or Autumn) they adopted Shao Hao (4} f@) 
ismi@as the Ti, and Nao Shou (B% Wr) as the (attending) Spirit, or the 
Metal chief (@& jE); for the North (or Winter) they adopted 
Chwan Heuh as the Ti, and Hsuan Ming as the 
(attending) Spirit, or the Water chief (7k jf). Tai Hao, Yen Ti, 
Shao Hao, and Chwan Heuh were ancient renowned rulers, and Kou 
Mang, Choo Yang, Nao Shou, and Hsuan Ming were powerful nobles. 
Thus we see that those deemed worthy to receive sacrifices as representa- 
tives were persons. Following out the same line of thought, we find 
Tai Tai ( as Spirit of the Fun River (%}), Shih Ch’en (HB YE) 
80 Mas the Spirit of the constellation of Orion, and Hao Too (Jy +b) 
IS Mas the Spirit of the Land. 
ny Since all natural phenomena had their representatives to receive 
dM worship for them, Heaven must have one too. But who would be 
suitable for this position? Most sinologues neglected this problem. 
Chang Chan-chao 4@ said that the representative of Heaven 
pt i is Shangti, or Fuh Hsi ({R #%).9 His idea was that Fuh Hsi’s name 
5) Mand position were most exalted. 
e For this reason people dare not say his-name. Therefore they 
0 Micalled him ‘ Shangti,’ i.e... ‘The Ancient Ruler.” This explanation 
€ Hm seems to me to be possible of verification. Fuh Hsi was (probably) © 
( @ T’ai Hao, who had been set up as the Ruler of the East, with the 
{ ‘Virtue of Wood’ Fy Z #H) probably because his merit 
¢ @ was supreme, so that it was possible to accept him as the representative 
of Heaven. Sacrificial rites to Shangti were started by Hwang Ti 
(& #). Before his reign there were many other rulers, heroes, or 
| sages who ought to be reverently remembered. We have various other 
i hints that “ Shang Ti” certainly was an “ancient ruler” set up as the 
representative of Heaven (k 


Now let us study these two characters (- #f) themselves: 


1. Shang (_—) sometimes means heaven (KR). In the Charge 
to Prince Wan (3% f Z% ), Books of Chow, No. XXVIII, the 
Shou Ching says, “Carefully did they illustrate their virtue, till it 
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_ “Thus did they receive the true decree from Shangti, Hwang T’ien.’ 
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*Hao Tien (5 K), Vast Heaven, Hwang T’ien (4 XK), Glorioyg 
Heaven, or ‘ T’ien’ alone. Moreover, the terms ‘T’ien’ and ‘Ti’. 
or ‘Hao T’ien’ and ‘ Shangti’; and ‘Shen Hao’ often appear at the 
same time in a sentence, or a paragraph. We may illustrate this from 
the Shu Ching. 

A. “I dared to petition Shang T’ien, Shen Hao (the spiritual 
ruler) to permit me to deal with the. ruler of Hsia as a criminal’ 
See the Announcement of T’ang. 
AS FH.) Here ‘Shen Hao’ and High Heaven at the 
same time. 

B. “To protect the inferior people, Heaven made for them ruler 
and teachers, that they might be able to assist Shangti in securing 
tranquillity everywhere.” See the Great Declaration (K f& F R, 
again that Shangti and Heaven appear at the same time. 

C. “Throughout our western regions all placed in him their 
reliance, his fame ascended to Shangti; Ti approved and Heaven gave 
a supreme change to King Wen, to exterminate the great dynasty of 
Yin, and receive its great appointments.”’ See the Announcement to 
the Prince of K’ang BHR EH, F 

D. “TI have heard that of old time K’wan demand up the floods 
of waters and thereby threw into disorder the five elements. Ti was 
thereby roused to anger and did not give him ‘the Great Plan with 
its nine Divisions,’ wherefore the proper virtues of the various relations 
were left to go to ruin. K’wan was then kept a prisoner till his death, 
and Yi rose up to continue his undertaking. To him Heaven gave ‘the 
Great Plan with its nine Divisions,’ and thereby the proper virtues of 
the various relations were brought forth in their order.’ See the 
St BE the KRG EAT 
Ju HE Ti and Heaven appear at the 
same time. 

E. “The King came to be the vice-regent of Shang Tis, himself 
served in the midst of the land.” Tan said, “He built this great city, 
from henceforth he may be the associate of Hwang T’ien; from hence- 
forth he may carefully sacrifice to superior and inferior deities.” See 
the Announcement of the Duke of Shaou. (— 2K LF, AMR 
BR BRA LT, Bis.) Again, 


Now, we have observed that Shangti and Heaven are distinct from 
each other. From the last example “they receive the true favouring 
decree from Shangti and Hwang T’ien,” we note that the terms Hwang 
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’ien and Shang Ti cannot be read as Huang T’ien-Shang Ti; and 
‘ien and Ti sometimes cannot be read as “ T’ien-Ti.” 

' Shangti is an ancient ruler who was the associate of Heaven. Be- 
aise he was the most exalted one, people would hesitate to call his 
ame. So that after a long time no one knew for whom the name 
originally stood. Furthermore, later peoples made him supremely 
honorable and. exalted him to equality with Heaven. Thus originally 
Heaven and Shangti were distinct. But later Shangti became the most 
onorable name which no one dared to mention. Thus when they 
offered sacrifices they set up a second ruler to be the associate of Shangti. 
his idea is just what Mr. Chang Chan-chao has said, “ The associate 
between us and the associate.” 

From the time of Hwangti, venerated rulers were numerous. Their 
descendants could not ignore some and respect others, so that they 
founded a system of double associates. 

There are four important sacrifices given in ‘The Law of Sacrifices” 
in the Li Ki,’ ‘Ti’ (i), ‘Chiao’ (4B), ‘Choo’ (jf), and ‘ Chong’ 
(=). These have a relation with the associates. At the beginning of 
the book, the following quotations are given :—‘“‘ According to the law 
of sacrifice, the sovereign.of the line of Yu, at the sacrifice of Ti (or 
the great associate sacrifice), gave the place of honour to Hwangti, and 
at the sacfifice of ‘Chiao’ (or the border sacrifice) gave the place of 
honor to Kuh; at the sacrifice of ‘Choo,’ he sacrificed to Chwan Heuh 
as his ancestor (on the throne), and to Yao as his honoured predecessor 
at the sacrifice of ‘Chong.’ ‘‘ The sovereigns of Hsia, at the cor-. 
responding sacrifice, gave the place of honour also to Hwang Ti, and 
Mi made Khwan the correlate at the border sacrifice; they sacrificed to 
Chwan Heuh as their ancestor and to Yu the Great as their honoured 
predecessor.” ‘‘ Under Yin, they gave the place of honour to Kuh, and 
" Mg made Ming the correlate at the border sacrifice; they sacrificed to Hsieh 
is their ancestor, and to T’ang as their honoured predecessor. ‘ Under 

Chow they gave the place of honour to Kuh, and made Ch’i the correlate 
at the border sacrifice; they sacrificed to King Wan as their ancestor, 
and to King Wu as their honoured predecessor.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Dare We Die? 
_H. W. ROBINSON 


NE day when Jesus was talking with those first missionaries, 
his own disciples, he said, “ How shall we liken the Kingdom 
of God? or in what parable shall we set it forth? It is like a 
grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown upon the earth, 
. . groweth up. . . . so that the birds of the heaven can | 
lodge under the shadow thereof.” In this parable we might well 
substitute “‘ Christian church on the foreign field” for “ the Kingdom 
of God,” in which case the seed is represented by the foreign missionary 
and the mission organization. 

On another day when Jesus was with these same disciples and 
some other listeners he made this statement: ‘Except a grain of | 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it. 
die, it beareth much fruit.” This but states the well-known fact that 
the seed is only a temporary thing. Its function is but for a season, and 
then it is finished. The seed exists only that there may be a new plant, @ 
and the plant is possible only as the seed fall into the earth and die. Isn't 
it plain, then, that if the missionary and the mission organization are 
the seed of the church on the foreign field, their function is to dic, or, 
if the word sounds harsh, to devolve, to disappear? Devolution and 
disappearance are the functions and final — for us as foreign 
missionaries. i= 

Most organizations or bodies of people rejoice with their growth fi 
and bemoan their decline. What is more pathetic than the gradual 
decline and disappearance of a race of people like that of the Hawaiian} 
Islands? Each census tells the sad story that it is only a question of 
time till this happy race will be as the day that is past. Pathetic? Yes, 


as the goal of our organization. Rather, we rejoice at every bit ol 
evidence which shows that we are making progress towards distinction. 
“I must decrease, and he must increase”’ is our motto, in which “he 
is the native Christian and the indigenous church. Our function 1 
that of the seed and, “ except the seed fall into the earth and die it abideth 
by itself alone, but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” : 

If then, we are the seed, we ought not to expect also to be the 
blossom, the blade and the ear. We are only one part of the 
living growing organism and have our own particular function to 
perform. What is the nature of the seed and what is its function’ 

In the first place, the seed ought to be the best that the plant 
produces. When the farmer husks his corn he saves for the next years 
planting only. the most excellent ears. Only the ears which are of good 
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size and well filled to the very tips with perfect kernels are fit for seed. 
And when these fully developed golden ears are braided into traces they 
are a sight to gladden the farmer’s heart. They are to him the symbol 
Me of hope. The winter’s wind may blow and the grain in the storehouse 
BB may disappear but with those golden traces beside the kitchen door 
. Mi the owner’s heart need have no fear. He has selected his best and in 
. HB due time a new crop will be ready for the harvest. 
Unfortunately, those who select the seed for the foreign mission 
1 Mi field do not have absolute power of choice; the ears have some voice in 
| Mi the matter themselves, and it sometimes seems that the selector of the 
1 Maseed for the foreign mission field has to be satisfied with a little less 
: Mi than the best. But whether we who have been selected are the best or 
not we ought to be the best, for the work which we have been called 
1 to do demands the best that the mother plant can produce. Even though — 
{ J we may not be that best, in the eyes of those who selected us, we were the 
t Mm best that was available at the time we were selected. Are we living up 
t Meto that high standard? We certainly are unworthy of the honor that 
i MB has been conferred upon us unless we are living at our very best. - That 
| Mg honor, and the tasks that confront us, demand the best that we have— 
t Mi they demand more: they demand the best that we have, and are, plus . 
ef™™a desire to be better. Shame on us if we ever are satisfied to be as 
| magood as the average! Except the seed be of superior _, how. 
d@mcan you expect a thrifty plant? 
n In the second place, the function of the seed is to keep out of 
sight. Its place is not on top where it may be seen by passers-by, it 
h@™ belongs down in the soil. If the golden yellow corn, hanging on the 
il Mi front porch of the farmer’s home and admired by those who see it, had 
nf™a chance to express its own preference it probably would not choose 
{Mito be buried in the ground. We who are missionaries can easily 
‘, @eunderstand the reason. It isn’t easy to stand back and let someone else 
0 @/ado things that we could do better, but the longer we insist that we be 
i @mallowed to take the lead in everything the longer it will be necessary 
lL @mior us to be out here. The plant can’t be expected to develop as it 
should unless the seed perform its own function rather than try to 
take the place of some other part of the plant. It isn’t the function © 
of the seed to determine absolutely what the form of the plant shall 
be. To a certain extent this is determined by the seed, but the 
atmosphere, including. the sun and the winds, as well as the soil, has . 
something to say about the « velopment of the plant. If these elements 
are favorable we know t* it is possible to improve the plant, and 
men like Luther Burbank =e demonstrated that remarkable feats can 
be achieved along these §s. Is it not possible that the Christian 
hurch in China may become a better type of Christianity than the 
orld now knows if we as missionaries learn to keep our place and let 
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it develop as the forces outside ourselves may determine? Where can 
one find a better atmosphere, or a more favorable soil; than we have 
right here in China for the. kind of a plant we wish to see developed? 
God grant that we may not spoil the Gardener’s plans by forgetting that 
our place is down in the soil and we are not the blade nor the blossoms— 
we are the seed. 

The National Christian Conference held in Shanghai last spring 
marks an epoch in the history of Christian missions in China. How 
shall we liken it or in what parable shall we set it forth? Was it not 
like the shaking of the tree in early autumn to see what kind of fruit 
is being produced? There may have been those who felt that the flavor 
of the new fruit was not quite as much like the fruit from the mother 
tree as they would like to have, but all forward-looking missionaries 
must have felt that the flavor of the new fruit was of a most excellent 
variety. We don’t want the same kind that has been produced before; 
we want a better variety. The Conference gave us much reason for 
believing that a superior quality is being produced. It has a flavor all 
its own, and it looks as though the “ climatic conditions ” in China are 
decidedly in favor of a type of Christianity which may bring new life 
to the Christian church throughout the world. 

Having had this privilege of learning that an excellent quality 

of fruit is maturing on the branches above, it behooves us missionaries 
to crawl down into ground deeper than ever. Except the roots of the 
plant drink freely of the realities of life the fruit cannot mature. God 
be praised for the opportunities that we have here in China, and for 
the evidences that progress is being made. It won’t be easy for us 
who love limelight, leadership and longevity to devolve, disappear and 
die, but “except the seed fall into the ground and die it abideth by 
itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 


—_ 


Work Amongst the Miao in South-west China 


W. H. HUDSPETH 


| HE Miao, who are possibly the oldest of the pre-Chinese races, have 
their real home in Kweichow province, though they extend also 
into Yunnan, western and southern Szechwan, south-west Hunaz, 
Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. They are divided into a great many 
tribes, numbering, it is said, with oriental exaggeration, more than seventy. 
They are often called from the colour of their dress, as black Miao 
Bi), flowery Miao (3% white Miao #) and magpie Miao 
(% & w ); the dark blue and white costume of their women suggests 
‘the magpie. The most numerous and most epee of these tribes are 
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the black Miao in the south-east of Kweichow and the flowery Miao in 
the west and north-west of K weichow and east and south-east of Yunnan, 
Their habits, customs and language differ widely from those of the 
Chinese. They are nomads and are seldom found in large numbers 
together. The majority are miserably poor and alwars live on = 
verge of starvation. 

In this brief article I wish to state what has been done scncmasiil 
this primitive people and to indicate new developments. 

- It was not till the year 1896 that definite efforts were made to reach 
and evangelize the Miao. In the years 1903-1904 a mass movement 
commenced amongst the flowery Miao, but this has now come to an 
end and much of teaching and leading and loving: one en- 
couragement needs to be done. 


What has been done? 


(a) Two missions are mainly responsible for work amongst the 
Miao. The China Inland Mission have established centres at Kopu 
An-shun-fu (& WR HY), Ta-ting-fu (K J), An-p’ing 
(4 P’ang-hai #E), Kwei-yang and Chen-yiian-fu 
HF) in Kweichow; Wu-ting-chow (i % J) in Yunnan, and 
Yung-ning (7% in Szechwan. 

The United Methodist Mission has its main base at Stonegateway 
(4% Pl ®&) in Kweichow with between thirty and forty out-stations. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has done its part by making 
every effort to meet the needs-of the missionaries. Without the generous 
assistance of this great society the evangelization of the Miao tribes 
would have been greatly restricted. 


(b) The Miao dialects have been learnt. The New Testament 
and part of the Old Testament (the Psalms and hero stories) have been 
translated. Miao-English and English-Miao dictionaries, grammars, 
catechisms, hymns and tracts have been made. A number of missionaries 
speak Miao fluently. This was essential as a majority of Miao women 
and children know no Chinese. 


(c) Scores of churches have been opened, the expense of oni 
buildings being met in great part by the Miao themselves. A large 
band of preachers and teachers has been trained and these have proved 
themselves especially loyal. There are between fifty and sixty ts’u-teng 
schools, four kao-teng schools and middle school work has been com- 
menced at Stonegateway. Seven flowery Miao boys have graduated in 
middle schools and two of these are now studying medicine in the 
Chengtu University medical school. And eighteen years ago none of 
these flowery Miao had seen the inside of a book! 


(d) Tens of thousands of Miao have been reached and wnantiall 
educational and medical work is being done. Nearly fifteen thousand 
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Miao have been baptized. I do not know how many adherents we 
reckon in all. I should think that 70,000 would not be an overestimate 
The area over which the work extends is many thousands of square 
miles. 
| Whole communities which a few years ago were iemnoraint degraded 
and unspeakably immoral are now pure and Christian. Hundreds of 
villages have become nominally Christian. In these villages whisky and 
opium have been banished and the open and shameless immoralities of 
the past entirely put down. Amongst the flowery Miao, before Christian 
work was commenced, there were no pure women. Now pure women are 
numbered in thousands. Of those who eighteen years ago had never 
seen a book thousands are now able to read. Bible schools are frequently 
held and the most intelligent of the Christians have read through their @. 
New Testaments. There is still much ignorance but all know that ¥. 
Christianity means no whisky and clean living. Out of the old mud @ 
huts and filthy villages a new people is emerging. | 

With such an extensive work there have arisen a great number of & 
problems but none of these has. been insurmountable. Such problems 
have taught us invaluable lessons, one being that a mass movement 
must be followed up by tenacious and persistent teaching. Otherwise 
the mass movement will fail. After years of testing a number of the 
baptized have fallen away to their heathen practices but such lapses 
have been comparatively few. 

, It is interesting to note that the Roman Catholic Church has 
accomplished little amongst the Miao. Though they have made several 
attempts their attempts have been singularly unsuccessful. 

A feature of the conversion of these people which might be 
emphasized is the desire they feel to testify, to all they know, concerning 
the new religion. Many of them, before they had seen a missionary, had 
given up whisky and immorality, and were living reformed lives. 

Another noticeable feature is the help given by unpaid workers. In 
several hundred hamlets and villages services are regularly led by the 
local brethren who give their services readily and freely. 

A third’ characteristic that arrests attention is the generous way 
in which these people support their preachers, teachers, churches and 
schools. In this they can give many lessons to ‘our Chinese brethren. 
Unfortunately we missionaries have not harnessed this natural generosity 
of the Miao and we have failed to make the greatest possible use of 
it. Past mistakes, however, will guide us in the days that are ahead of us. 

The whole story of the Miao work reads much like early church 
history. To those of us who are in the work the Prophet’s words seem 
peculiarly appropriate, “Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, 
and instead of the briar shall come up the myrtle tree.” ‘‘ Old things 
have passed away, and behold, all things are become new.” : 
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ve The newest developments are the opportunities, for work amongst 
¢ Mthe Miao in the south of Yunnan from such Chinese cities as Li-an-fu,. 
rem Mengtsz, and K’ai-hwa-fu stretching away to the south into Tongking. 
BB This will be'a gold mine to the mission that has sufficient vision and 
jd Msufficient heart to take up such work. 
of During the past three years there has been an awakening amongst 
1d white or ch’uan Miao who inhabit north-east Yunnan, 
of Mnorth-west Kweichow and southern Szechwan. These Miao are in- 
in fluenced by such towns as Suifu and Luchow near to which a great 
refnumber of white Miao are to be found. The China Inland Mission — 
er Mare evangelizing these people from Yungning. The United Methodist 
ly ™@Mission have twelve preachers and teachers working amongst them 
ir |making their centre at Chenhsiong. A few months ago there came.to 
at Mone of our chapels in a single day representatives from one hundred and 
id seventy-five families. They came asking to be taught the Jesus religion. 
m No missionary has yet visited these particular villages where on Sundays 
of Mthere are services attended by between four and five hundred people. 
nS There is still much to be done amongst the Miao of West China. 
nt /™ Many thousands are yet to be won but all the mission centres are at 
sef™their wits’ end for workers. The opportunities which now present 
ne Mathemselves may not wait. Is this not a time when the Church of God 
es Mm should press forward and prosecute this work with the zeal with which 
the war in Europe was prosecuted 


. The Woman’s Viewpoint 
(Continuing “ Woman’s. Work in the Far East’’) 


“Feeling Aroused on Seeing Some of my Classmates 

Baptized” 
RUTH PARKER 

HIS quaintly Wordsworthian title may be fittingly followed ‘“ 

T an explanatory preface such as the poet delighted to use. It 

was used as the subject of a short paper by a member of the 

senior class of the Normal School of Hygiene and Physical 

. @Education of the Young Women’s Christian Association of China in 

him Shanghai, the writer being one of four girls in the class who have not 

1f™yet made a public confession of their Christian faith. Two of the four 

,mecre waiting only until they can further prepare their families to under- 

smstand the meaning of the stand that they desire to take, and the two 

thers declare their position very clearly in the papers that follow. 
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The first paper, “ Feelings Aroused,’”’ was written by a rather shy 
‘student with a jolly strain of whimsicality which made her populy 
with her classmates. She seldom volunteered in class, and until I rea 
this paper I had no clue to the really earnest thinking shé was doing 
She writes :-— 

“Who does not want to be a pure and highly respected personality? 
But situations are so bad and men are so dangerous and our will is » 
weak in decision that, although we are willing to develop spiritually, 
still we are oppressed by those outward conditions. This is a great 
pity. In spite of the fact that this is the present condition, nine of 
my classmates have finally overcome this and want to get out of alf 

_ ‘this wickedness, and they have just been baptized. Thus my sisters 
will power is very strong, they are brave, they are bravely going forward, 
I sincerely admire them. This behaviour of my sisters is really the 
glory of the work of this school. I honor them not only for themselves, 
but for our own nation. At that time I felt I would really like to salute 
them with my hands up and thank God, because these classmates who 
have been baptized will do a great deal of good to our people, because 
they are going to work with Jesus Christ. They will have Jesus Christ's 
sorrow, and they will have the happiness of Jesus Christ. Whenever 
I think of this I cannot help feeling sad for myself. I came at the 
same time and studied in the same class. Now these sisters have 
consecrated their lives to God. I know their mind. There is nothing 
there but the truth of God, and their hearts must be very happy. 

“Now you go out. You must do the will of God. You must 
spread the gospel to all the people of our nation. It has been said 
that only Christianity can save the world, but if you have no true 
Christians to act accordingly, Christianity means nothing. Now my 
sisters, you are selected by God. You must use all your energies tom 
go forward and to do great work, and I myself will follow your steps 
and become close to God, and I pray for this every day and night.” 

The second paper, given only in part, “‘ The God I Believe,” stray 
rather far afield from its title and is to my mind the more impressive 
for that. This student, a graceful, light-hearted slip of a girl, comes 
from a home environment where there is as yet no sympathy wit 
Christianity. She is, and recognizes herself to be, too immature if 
her faith to meet the besetting difficulties that would attend any attemp 
on her part to take a definite stand as a follower of Jesus Christ; but 
her intentions are perfectly clear, and I think that o- will yet justify 
our faith. 

“ Before I came here I never heard about God and truth or fh 
‘power of Jesus Christ. I never studied the Bible. Sometimes I hear 
it said that Christianity is a superstition, but I never eter it into m 
mind to think about it. 
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“When I came to this school everything is) different. Every day 
we study the Bible. We have people come every week to speak to us. 
I feel that we are all closely related. We work together, we study 
together, we play together, we are all together. I think, what makes 
this? It is God holding us together. | 

‘‘Last week we had several baptized. I ask myself why I am 
not one of them. I am not up to that. I would not be prepared. I 
would be hypocritical. So I must wait. But I decided inwardly that 
I would try. I would behave according to the light I have, and later 
on I hope to be able to call myself a Christian.” | 

The baptismal service of which both these girls write was deeply 
impressive. It took place in Union Church, Shanghai, and was conducted 
by Dr. Cheng Ching Yi, whose beautiful solemn words created an earnest 
response even from those who did not understand Mandarin. Because 
these candidates for baptism were about to scatter to their home towns and 
to the schools where they were to teach, it was thought better to construe 
the baptism as signifying a definite union with the Christian Church 
at large, to be followed as soon as possible. by established membership 
in a local church. To some this made the service the more impressive, 
as if, they said, these young converts were directly joining the great 
Church Invisible, with no earthly intermediary. They were lovely to 
look at, these girls, dressed in their Chinese dress of white or very 
pale colors, with which their black hair, beautiful in its simple arrange- 
ment, made an attractive contrast. Their faces are alight with a joyous 
and yet deeply serious consciousness of the great spiritual adventure to 
which they were dedicating their whole lives; and the earnestness of 
their response to Dr. Cheng’s questions was very significant. Several 
of the juniors said afterwards that they would henceforth look forward 
to such a service when they would follow the example of those elder 
sisters of theirs. 

The conditions which preceded and entered into the making of this 
hour are interesting. It happened rather early in the year that a 
discussion arose in the senior Bible class as to what constituted a 
Christian, whereupon a girl who later, in this service of baptism, took 
this name upon herself, declared that no one should call herself a 
Christian.who was not perfectly true and pure and added that she herself 
was struggling to free her life from wrong-doing in order that she 
might become a follower of Jesus Christ. In the Morning Watch prayer 
- meetings conducted by the girls themselves they did in very truth evidence 
a hunger and thirst after righteousness, a quest for Christian character, 
which found expression in definition by helpful and sympathetic criticisms 
which they made one of another. This was their own plan which seems 
to have justified itself by its fruitfulness. The second outstanding fact 
is that these students in taking an outward stand as Christians were 
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led thereto by no persuasion on the part of their teachers. Earnestly 
as we desired that end, we refrained scrupulously from any personal 
urging, but on the other hand pointed out repeatedly that their way 
would be beset with difficulties, some of which were definitely foreseen 
and others of which were lurking in future relationships with non- 
_ Christian families and communities. Therefore are we the more certain 
, that these girls were acting under the very impulse of the spirit of God. 
As step by step they found their way through the valley of decision it 
was for us who stand by a deep experience to watch the guiding power 
of that spirit to which they were trusting themselves. 

It may be worth while to consider some of the other human elements 
that went into the making of these Christians. These students had come 
to our school only two years ago from government institutions, and 
they had come, most of them>with an active prejudice against Christianity, 
or with a proud agnosticism towards all religion. As one of them 
remarked they had come to us with the avowed purpose of getting 
something for themselves, and they were leaving with a passion to give 
their full measure of service to China in the name and spirit of their 
newly found God and Master. | 

The papers already quoted have indicated something of the program 
of religious education in the school :—daily morning worship with an 
especial service once a week led by an outside speaker; regular Sunday 
services; a Bible class meeting twice a .week as part of the required 
course, and a Young Women’s Christian Association under especially 
able and consecrated leadership. The president was a girl who had 
graduated from a mission school and who lived her faith with rare 
consistency. In addition we had for some weeks a volunteer Bible 
class on “What it Means to be a Christian,” meeting Sunday mornings 
and joined by every girl in school. Perhaps most important a3 an aid 
to earnest thinking was a question box which the girls used freely and 
anonymously, and in addition there was a constant demand for personal 
interviews, often a group of three or four coming with the same question 
which they had discussed among themselves. The searching nature of 
these inquiries may be seen from the following, which came to us 
either directly from the students or by way of the question box :-— | 


1. If God raised up Moses to lead out the Hebrews from bondage, why 
doesn’t He supply China with great leaders, when she so wnicad needs 
them? Why does He not deliver Korea? 


_ 2. If God’s spirit is still working in the world, why are there no men 
(prophets) as great as these Old Testament characters? : 


3. If the story of Elijah’ s conflict is true, why cannot we demonstrate 
God’s power by calling down fire from Heaven as he did? if it 1S 
not true, of what value is it? 
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4. Why should we moderns study this old hiatory which is so hard to 
understand? Why is there no modern Bible? | 


5. I cannot believe there is a God. What proof is there? 
6. Can God really take souls to Heaven? What proof is there? 
7 


God loves all people equally. I believe this, therefore I have two- 
uestions. First, what is the difference between a Christian and a non- | 
istian? God will take care of us; why should we become Christians ? 
Second, if we try to do good and be good, is not that enough? Why 
join the Christian society ? 


8. Why are Christians so weak and bbypoctitical ? (This question was 
asked ge aang the first of the year, more especially by students 
se from ——— Schools, who had had no first-hand. contact 


9. Whed ‘edna irks essential truths must one know in order to live a 
life according to the teachings of Christ? How can you estimate the 
success of a life? If you want to influence a person to become a 
Christian, what moral standard, what kind of feeling, influence, or 
spiritual power must you have to pour into that person’s life? 

10. Why do we see the wicked prospering? 

11. I wish to know more about God. Is there any other way than by 

reading the Bible and praying? 

12, Was the resurrection of Jesus physical or spiritual? Why does he 

never let us see him to-day? 

13. Why do we not have such a spirit as those early Christians? Is it 
because we refuse to have it? 

14. I do not feel the reality of God.’ I wish I could have a more thorosisll 
explanation. 


It is very apparent that an understanding of the possible answers 
that could be made to these questions would frequently be dependent — 
on a background altogether lacking in the questioners, such as, a know- 
ledge of history, secular and religious, an understanding of the evolutional 
nature of the religion of the Old Testament, and an elementary familiarity 
with modern psychology. In general we pursued the policy of giving a 
simple, straightforward answer, even though we knew that to the student 
it would not be altogether comprehensible. At least she knew that 
there was an answer to be made and that she was being met with sincerity 
and sympathy. We did not hesitate on occasion to say, ‘““We do not 
know,” and thereupon tried to teach the truth that to know that we 
don’t know what we don’t know is the beginning of knowledge. It 
was our aim to put our students in the way of answering their own 
questions as far as possible and to train them to distinguish between 
the trival and the fundamental in their search for truth. 

Finally, the harvest of the year’s work is most certainly related to 
one other influence, or channel of influence. Much in the life and 
spirit of our school life can be explained only as an answer to prayer, 
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which calls to our most thankful remembrance the intercessions of 
those on this side of the sea and the other, and of those in this worl/ 
and the world to come, whose creative faith is day by day bringing the 
Life of the Spirit ever more abundantly into the lives of the girls of 
China. | | 


—— 
= 


The Biola Preaching Bands and Women’s Work 
| EDITH CONCHE 


People in all parts of China are of course not as familiar with the 


' work of the Biola Bands as are we in Hunan. These Bands are supported 


by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, hence the name “ Biola.” Their 
principal object. is the evangelization of Chinese by Chinese, and 
incidentally they train preachers for the work. A “ Band”’ consists of 

twelve Chinese men working under a Chinese leader without foreign 
supervision. This last clause expresses the distinctive feature of the 
Keller Bands; though they work in connection with the local church 


of whatever Senomination, the leader is responsible to one foreigner only, 


Dr. Keller in Changsha. It is not a case of the foreign missionary 
taking out his Chinese helpers, and doing work on foreign lines, but 
a Chinese leader with Chinese ideas, a leader who is wise enough to 
“lead from behind,” and so develop his men. 

The witness of the lives of these men is very considerable. They 
live amongst the people, they are known and read of all men, and 
separated from their homes and families they live pure, strenuous, self- 
denying lives which procure a hearing for their words. 

The procedure of the Band is this. They come to some un- 
evangelised town or large village, rent a couple of rooms in an inn, 
and settle down to work. Their daily routine is mapped out. They 
rise at dawn; Bible study and devotion occupy them till nine o'clock 
when they have breakfast. Then they are sent out two and two to do 
house to house visiting. Their object is to visit every house in every 
street, and speak to each person in the house. They return at four for 
the second and last meal of the day. At dusk there is the daily preaching 
service, at which the men speak in turn. 

When this town or village has been thoroughly worked, an attack 
is made on the outlying country districts. The men are sent out two 
and two to work in the surrounding villages, though naturally as 4 
rule better results are gained in the places where the Band has lived. 
Before they leave arrangements are made for conserving the results 
of their work. Those professing belief are linked up with the nearest 
Church. If the place is large enough, and the demand sufficient, a0 
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ndeavour is made to send out an evangelist to take permanent charge. 


of 
orld The Christians will probably have already rented for themselves a little 
prayer place of some sort. If the town is at no great distance from 


a church, say 20 or 25 li away, the Christians will be. expected to walk 
this distance each Sunday. This is where the women’s problem starts. 
_ Let us take a concrete instance and tell the story of one village. 
South Hunan is a land of hills and valleys, and streams that run 
among the hills. There are wild brigand-haunted mountains, picturesque 
wooded hills, fruitful valleys, fertile plains, walled cities, and populous 
villages. Your parish runs into thousands of square miles, you can 
travel for two or three days together, and rarely meet a woman who 
the M™_has heard the Name of Christ, much less one who believes on Him. 
rted The people are a sturdy agricultural population, tilling their own land 
heir Ma which has been theirs for hundreds of years. “Strangers” are those 
and i who have been resident in the country for only ten or twenty generations. 
;off™™ Poor they are, for though the soil is rich productive methods of 
ign Mm agriculture are primitive in the extreme, and they drag but a bare 
the Ma subsistence from the soil. | | 
itch One Chinese village is much like another. This one is surrounded 
nly, ™ by weird stone bluffs. A few Jt away are the Yao mountains where the 
aty Aborigines live. Round the village runs a little stream which yet 
but M supplies its quota of rafts to those which ultimately float across the 
tof Tung Ting Lake and down the Yangtze. The plan of a Chinese village 
is truly a Chinese puzzle. Somebody’s pigstye is exactly opposite 
hey fm somebody else’s front door. Narrow lanes run between the blind walls 
and f/™ of windowless houses, all so exactly alike that to find one’s way anywhere 
elf- f/m is a feat indeed. There is the usual street with a few shops close to the 
usual street with a few inns, but the real business of life, the serious 
un- /™ buying and selling, is reserved for the fair or market held every three 
nn, days. 
hey They had never seen a foreigner, and one almost dreaded the first 
ock MM Visit. The dogs gave one the customary howling welcome, but the 
do 7 Women were quite different from usual. They took no interest in one’s 
ery (Clothes, one’s age, or one’s appearance. One of the first things they 
for fm Said was “We are sinners, you have come to help-us. Thank you for 
ing /™ coming.” And one wondered why in the eleven years we had been 
going about in various places, none of them had ever before said 
“Thank you for coming.’”’ When at last we had a chance to sit down 
and talk about it all, they had some wonderful stories to tell. One 
woman had been on the point of becoming a vegetarian, had paid her 
dollar, and in Hsia Kwan a dollar is a dollar, and then the preachers 
came. Like Lydia of old, the Lord opened her heart, and she believed. 
Her husband and other members of the family also believe. One after 
another they came with stories like the Acts of the Apostles. They had 
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wonderful instances of healirig through prayer. It was nothing uw. 
common for some outsider to stop us in the street, and ask us to come 


and pray over someone who was ill. The Christians turned to God in: 


difficulties of every kind as naturally as a child turns to its mother. 

The results of the preaching work have to be conserved. It js 
done in this way.. When the Band feels that its work in a place is done, 
a list of names is handed to the missionary in charge of the main station, 
He arranges for the new Christians to have further teaching and testing, 
They are first put on trial, and later prepared for baptism in accordance 
with the custom of that church. Suppose such a case as this, one which 
actually exists in our own district at present. Around one of our out. 
stations seven subsidiary outstations have sprung up in different 
directions. They are in a radius of from ten to twenty-five li, which 
means that the men can easily walk in to service on Sundays. But what. 
about the women? Many of them too believe, they have given w 
their idols, watched their once beloved Kwan-yins go up in flames with 
perfect equanimity, but how is their future to be guaranteed? Is it 
likely that without any opportunity for worship, without further instruc- 
tion these women will not relapse? If they relapse, the children will be 
more devout idolaters than their parents were, and will the husbands 
stand firm? In this particular instance we hope to deal with the problem 
as follows. Let one of the women missionaries from the main station 
move out-to the central outstation with her Biblewomen in training. Let 
them live there for two or three months, the longer the better. Let 
the Biblewomen be scattered amongst the villages for a week at a time, 
coming back in between for spells of study and teaching. Special 
arrangements could be made for a little service in each place on Sunday, 
till the women have got so accustomed to a Christian Sunday that in 
the future they will insist on their own or somebody else’s husband taking 
such a service each week. That is our plan, it remains to be seen how 
it will work out. 

We seem to be faced with two great problems in women’s work, 
first, how to teach the women who are or ought to be Christians; and 


- secondly, how to reach the mass of non-Christian women. With regard 


to the first it would be interesting to know whether any Church feels 
that it is dealing adequately with this problem in its main stations and 
its outstations. And yet we all realise the intense importance of winning 
the whole family, the unit in China, to the Christian faith. The attitude 
of some of the churches on this matter is distinctly unscriptural. We 
are told that “no man may deliver his brother,” yet there is a prevalent 
idea that any man can save his wife by being in the church himself. 
One missionary said “The women could learn nothing in any case, s0 
we just baptise them when their husbands come in.” Another church 
in a large capital city Povidel: four foreign women whose whole time 
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was given up to running a girls’ middle and normal school of forty-six 
girls, (a most useful institution). For its women’s work consisting 
of a women’s school with one or two Biblewomen in training, as well 


Mas twenty other scholars, teaching and instructing the Christian women, 


preaching and visiting the heathen, one lady of sixty was considered 
sufficient, or at least she was the only person provided to do the work. 
About twelve years ago we happened to stay over Sunday at an out- 
station of another Mission. Things were not very far on then, but 
there were some Christians and many heathen. Among the former 
were two women who could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and who knew a 
very little of Christian doctrine. After ten years by accident we spent 
a second Sunday there. The work had obviously grown much; there were 
many more Christian men, our two lady friends were still there, the only 
women Christians. We could not discover that their knowledge had 
srown considerably, but they were hardly to blame for that. The 
Preacher’s wife herself was absolutely ignorant and unbaptised. To 
answer the charge that Chinese women cannot learn anything, one may 
mention that we had with us on that visit five Christian women who 
ten years previously were uninstructed heathen women, but who had 
with us been attending a Conference of our church, and who had heen 
able to speak intelligently at mixed meetings on matters regarding our 
church life and work. That was because they happened to belong to 
one of our stations where for years it had been possible to make adequate 
arrangements for all branches of women’s work. But such is no more 
the rule in our mission than in others. Speaking of some of our owf | 
outstations one of our men remarked, ‘“The Christian women are nothing 
more than baptised heathen.” Rs 

One difficulty is undoubtedly the girls’ schools. I don’t want to 
“wave the Red Rag” when I say so, but we all know it. These schools 
are a regular octopus, they stretch out their long tentacles and drag 
you in whether you will or not. You know how we began them in the 
early days when we could find no teachers. The elderly gentleman who 
slept so many hours a day in the teacher’s desk supplied the place of 
one, while the scholars decorated the walls with “students’ handwork”’ 
so that they had to be white-washed every term. Then you had to hold 
their little grubby fingers and teach them to write 1 2 3. Now-a-days 
when we have these smart young ladies from other places who set the 
fashions in skirts and sleeves for all the ladies of the town, they still 
want you. Now it is to teach English or chemistry or the organ. How 
we rejoice to see our scholars growing up; they are the cleanest, nicest- 
looking girls in the town. If they are not how does it happen that all 
the boys’ schools should have business at our end of the town just as 
we are going to church each Sunday? And then how one rejoices when 
those sheafs of exam results come in. It is good to reflect that we 
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are training the mothers of the future. Only there are ethers in 
the present. 
there is’ ithe: larger more difficult problem of: | 
the Gospel tothe unevangelised mass of women in city, town, and 
country. To théet this could nothing be done in a large way, something 
outside the ordinary work of the churches, for it is manifestly impossible 
for them to meet this need. Could something be done on the: lines of 
the Biola Barids with some modification making them more ‘suitable 
for women’s work?. There seems to be so much money. for ‘every kind 
of good works, camps, conferences, social work, and ‘so littlé for the 
simple preaching’ of the Gospel. There’are so many missionaries, but 
a missionary is no longer. a preacher of the Gospel. We: come out 
expecting to preach the Gospel, but so many other activities claim us, 
That matters little if we can provide capable Chinese a fo ‘do the 
preaching, as they do it much better than we do. 

To sum up our needs they seem to be: (1) More hontai: women 
for ordinary evangelistic and church work apart from institutions, 
(2) More native Biblewomen. These are difficult to get, suitable 
women are rare, married women have home ties, single women do not 
exist, widows are our great hope. (3) More trained wives of workers 
We must recognise how useful these young women can be, and see to 
it that our workers’ wives are fitted to be helpers in the work. One 
church refuses to grant certificates to students from its — colleges 
unless the wives are Christians, and can read their Bibles. : 


We are faced with great problems to which we can see no solution 
But one remembers a few years ago what a burden were those unevange- 
lised souls in that: good South land with its walled cities and teeming 
villages, and then came the Biola Bands to solve the problem. For 
the women’s problem there is a solution. - who is almighty will find 
@ way even for them. 


On the Death of a Christian 


(This poem was written to commemorate the death - Loh Phot 
of Zak-daung who died in our Mission-hospital shortly: after her faba 


A woman, you, straight, strong and simple, true | 
To all the country-virtues: you have known. 
Into your face the honest sun’ has shown. 
The earth has taught your hands what women a 
But now all this is ended and for you . 
Has come the moment when you stand alone—_ 
Forgetting the chance form in which it’s grown, 
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Your soul starts forth unhampered, brave and new. 
Your mother would detain you, stands and calls. 

Your name. ‘Child, do you hear me?” “No,” you say. 
Your husband speaks. His voice unheeded falls, 

As if you heard strange music, far away. 
“The Christand do you know the Christ?” With slow, 
Gad. you breathe, “The Christ I know.” 


Louise . Hasemono. 


F. W. Baller 


peacefully atthe China Inland Mission on August 12, 1922, after 
nearly forty-nine years of service in China, every student of the 
Chinese language has been-bereaved; for who has not been under 
obligation to him as a Chinese scholar and author? In his “‘Primer,” with 
its companion volume, “An Idiom a Lesson,” his “Sacred Edict,” his 
‘Dictionary’ .and: his.“‘Vocabulary of the New Testament,” the fruit 
f much patient toil, he has shared his knowledge with all and made 
sasier the path of every learner. Twenty-two years ago, his. scholarship 
vas recognised by his. appointment as a. member of the Revision 
Committee on the Mandarin Bible, and in acknowledgment of the value 
of the service: rendered he was in 1915 made a Life Governor of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and later a Vice-President of the 
National Bible Society of solemn and a Life Member of the American 
Bible Society.’ 

One of the first students to enter the Institute established in London 
vy the late Dr. Grattan Guinness for the training of missionaries, he 
arrived in China before he had reached the age of twenty-one years, 
and from the first gave himself diligently to the study of the Chinese 
anguage, combined ‘with contact with the people and personal effort for 
heir salvation. -He travelled widely in China, visiting at least nine 
rovinces during his first ten years residence in the country, when 
loneer jourtieys involved’ much privation_ and peril. Ever a ready 
speaker in. English, he was surpassed by few as a speaker of Chinese. 
\s a man, he had a great capacity for friendship, and there was a 
harm about his personality which, together with the sterling qualities 
ot his mind and heart, endeared him to a wide circle. As a Christian 
issionary, he was earnest, purposeful, sincere, humble, loyal to principle 


lit the death of Frederick William Baller, who passed away 


Fleven. of sixteen babies under two weeks’ old in the. hospital, 
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and unflinching in his devotion to Christ. He left the folloviy 
declaration of his faith :— 


“I pass from this world in the following belief :—That Jehovah, Gof 
of Israel, in the Trinity of His Sacred Person, Father, Son, and oly 
Ghost, is the only living and true God; and that all gods outside Him, calle 
by whatsoever name, are false. That Jesus Christ is true God, true Map: 
and that He came from Heaven and suffered on the cross, offering Himsef 
as an all-sufficient Sacrifice for sin. That I trust in His precious bloo, 
to the complete exclusion of all else, for pardon, holiness and Heaven. Thy 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures are the very Word of God: 
fully inspired and worthy of our utmost confidence. This I have prove 
in regard to things temporal and things spiritual. And finally I desire 
testify to the goodness and faithfulness of God, Whose Word I haw 

gy a and Who is abundantly worthy to be trusted.” (Signed) 
. W. BALLER. | ‘ 


James Stark. 


av 


Our Book Table 


“TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESF.” By CurIsTOPHER Morey. George H. Dorm 
Company, New York, 1922. Octavo. 


This is an altogether delightful and artistic and human little book 
And it in no way misrepresents China, in the quasi-oriental manner o 
the. day, for the simple reason that in spite of his title Mr. Morley is not 
talking about China at all. This book consists of pithy and affectionate 
comments in free-verse on folks and facts in the United States, put into 
the mouth of an imaginary and very sympathetic outsider whom it amuses 
Mr. Morley to dub a Chinese andarin. We should be glad if al 
Chinese regarded our American idiosyncrasies with so much kindlines 
and whimsical toleration. And I wonder if this slim book, which take 
itself so lightly, might not somehow contain valuable suggestions t 
American missionaries in courtesy and respect towards the national genu 


of China. 


S. Hammonp. 


/ 


‘CHINESE Mettie. Written and Illustrated by E. G. Kemp, F.R.S.G.S. © Published 
a! hag and Stoughton, Ltd., London, and George H. Doran Company, New York 


This book is decidedly disappointing. The excellence of the illustra 
tions and the high praise contained in the Foreword by H. E. Alfred 5 
lead one to expect an especially valuable and entirely trustworthy additiot 
to the rapidly growing body of literature on China. But the caret 
reader finds such errors of fact and such careless English that he is le 
to wonder whiether Alfred Sze really read the book before writing th 
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In the first place the title is a misnomer. It leads one to expect a 
treatise on Chinese psychology or Chinese charactér, whereas most of 
the book is an account of travels in China taken by the authoress and her 
, Gallmmmniece, together with descriptions of scenery and details of the experiences 
Hoygmof travel. The title of the book would be appropriate as the heading of 
callimathe ninth chapter but it is not appropriate to the book as a whole. . 


Wins 


Man: As to the trustworthiness of the book: it states that Hangchow now 
imsifhas a population estimated at 35,000, a statement comparable in accuracy 
bloojfmwith that of Marco Polo that Hangchow was said to have 12,000 bridges. 
ThiMalAs the latter number requires to be divided by about 20 so the former 
God:number requires to be multiplied by about 20. | | 

roved Of Shanghai native city it is said to be “surrounded by its three 


ire piand a half mile wall of which the gates are still shut at night.” Was the 
haeimmjourney really taken ten years ago or more? Seemingly not, for in 
zned)mmchapter seven we find 1918 spoken of as “two years ago.” It is of 
‘BShanghai also that it is said “It is not safe to venture into the old city 
unaccompanied,” which may possibly have been true for some few days 
sometime during the present century, but certainly has not been true for 

fifteen years. | 

The map at the back of the book contains the legend, “ There is 
no standardized spelling of Chinese names.” While fully appreciating 
that fact one can hardly be blamed for objecting when he finds the well 
known spelling Soochow in the midst of Szechwan province! 

Some anti-American bias could be forgiven but when we come on 

Dorl the assertion “ In one American school the boys are fined if heard speaking 
"i Chinese, and are not taught to read Chinese; in many there is no teaching 
fof Chinese classics,” we are apt to class the statement with the one where 
book we are assured that Miss Kemp went from Changsha up the Siang Kiang 
er Mito the Yangtse. | 
Ss not A few instances like the above (and more could be given) lead the 
onatt™reader to wonder whether the book is to be trusted at all when it speaks - 
| INtOMof the less known parts of the country. | : 
nuses As to the language of the book: For some of the errors, such as 
if aliimoral for morale on p. 160, and making the founder of Yale in China to be 
lines Dr. Gaze, the proof reader may be responsible. But surely it would not 
take be correct to blame him for such strange English as: The Institute has 
1s ME proved a great draw for people of all classes.”. .“‘ A pleasant hefty-looking 
woman undertook to do the job to our satisfaction.”. .“‘ Every one mistrusts 
what they do not understand.”. .“ It is usual for bamboos to grow thirty 
inches in a month: this is their average hight.” etc., etc. In fact the 
last chapter is so bad that the rubber stamp “dictated but not read” 
would seem not out of place. | . 

__ Why will people not take pains to verify their facts and to write 
with such care as to avoid glaring solecisms? Evidently Miss Kemp 
had a most interesting journey and she writes with sympathy of mission 
work in many places. Her book should have been a valuable one for she 
writes interestingly of out-of-the-way places, and with appreciation of 
the people she met. If her book had been written in clear and correct 
English and had been absolutely accurate as to facts it might have been 
a real help to an understanding of China as well as a stimulus to others 
to come and see for themselves some of the myriad marvels of this 
wonderful country. Jj. w.c. 
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and unflinching in his devotion to Christ. He left the following 
declaration of his faith :— | 


“I pass from this world in the following belief:—That Jehovah, Goj 
of Israel, in the Trinity of His Sacred Person, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, is the only living and true God; and that all gods outside Him, called 
by whatsoever name, are false. That Jesus Christ is true God, true Man- 
and that He came from Heaven and suffered on the cross, offering Himself 
as an all-sufficient Sacrifice for sin. That I trust in His precious blood, 
to the complete exclusion of all else, for pardon, holiness and Heaven. That 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures are the very Word of God: 
fully inspired and worthy of our utmost confidence. This I have proved 
in regard to things temporal and things spiritual. And finally I desire to 
testify to the goodness and faithfulness of God, Whose Word I have 
ag true and Who is abundantly worthy to be trusted.” (Signed) 


. BALLER. | 
JAMES STARK. 


— 


“TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE.” ‘By CuristopHer Moriey. George H. Dora 
' Company, New York, 1922. Octavo. | a 


This is an altogether delightful and artistic and human little book 
And it in no way misrepresents China, in the quasi-oriental manner of 
the day, for the simple reason that in spite of his title Mr. Morley is not 
talking about China at all. This book consists of pithy and affectionate 
comments in free-verse on folks and facts in the United States, put into 
the mouth of an imaginary and very sympathetic outsider whom it amuses 
Mr. Morley to dub a Chinese Mandarin. We should be glad if all 
Chinese regarded our American idiosyncrasies with so much kindliness 
and whimsical toleration. And I wonder if this slim book, which takes 
itself so lightly, might not somehow contain valuable suggestions to 
American missionaries in courtesy and respect towards the national genius 
of China. 

| Louise S. HAMMOND. 


‘Curnese Mettie. Written and Iilustrated by E. G. Kemp, F.R.S.G.S. Published by 
t ge Hone and Stoughton, Ltd., London, and George H. Doran Company, New York. 

This book is decidedly disappointing. The excellence of the illustra- 
tions and the high praise contained in the Foreword by H. E. Alfred Sze 
lead one to expect an especially valuable and entirely trustworthy addition 
to the rapidly growing body of literature on China. But the careful 
reader finds such errors of fact and such careless English that he is led 
to wonder whether Alfred Sze really read the book before writing the 


Prologue. 


Our Book Table 
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In the first place the title is a misnomer. It leads one to expect a 
treatise on Chinese psychology or Chinese character, whereas most of 
the book is an account of travels in China taken by the authoress and her 
niece, together with descriptions of scenery and details of the experiences 
of travel. The title of the book would be appropriate as the heading of 
the ninth chapter but it is not appropriate to the book as a whole. 7 

As to the trustworthiness of the book: it states that Hangchow now 
has a population estimated at 35,000, a statement comparable in accur 
with that of Marco Polo that Hangchow was said to have 12,000 bridges. 
As the latter number requires to be divided by about 20 so the former 


number requires to be multiplied by about 20. 


Of Shanghai native city it is said to be “surrounded by its three 
and a half mile wall of which the gates are still shut at night.” Was the 
journey really taken ten years ago or more? Seemingly not, for in 
chapter seven we find 1918 spoken of as “two years ago.” It is of 
Shanghai also that it is said “It is not safe to venture into the old city 
unaccompanied,” which may possibly have been true for some few days 
sometime during the present century, but certainly has not been true for 
fifteen years. | | | 

The map at the back of the book contains the legend, “There is 
no standardized spelling of Chinese names.” While fully appreciating 
that fact one can hardly be blamed for objecting when he finds the well 
known spelling Soochow in the midst of Szechwan province! 

Some anti-American bias could be forgiven but when we come on 
the assertion “ In one.American school the boys are fined if heard speaking 
Chinese, and are not taught to read Chinese; in many there is no teaching 
of Chinese classics,” we are apt to class the statement with the one where 
we are assured that Miss Kemp went from Changsha up-.the Siang Kiang 
to the Yangtse. | 

A few instances like the above (and more could be given) lead the 
reader to wonder whether the book is to be trusted at all when it speaks - 
of the less known parts of the country. 3 

As to the language of the book: For some of the errors, such as 
moral for morale on p. 160, and making the founder of Yale in China to be 
Dr. Gaze, the proof reader may be responsible. But surely it would not 
be correct to blame him for such strange English as: The Institute has 
proved a great draw for people of all classes.”. .“ A pleasant hefty-looking 
woman undertook to do the job to our satisfaction.”. .“‘ Every one mistrusts | 
what they do not understand.”..“ It is usual for bamboos to grow thirty 
inches in a month: this is their average hight.” etc., etc. In fact the 
last chapter is so bad that the rubber stamp “dictated but not read” 
would seem not out of place. : 

Why will people not take pains to verify their facts and to write 
with such care as to avoid glaring solecisms? Evidently Miss Kemp | 
had a most interesting journey and she writes with sympathy of mission 
work in many places. Her book should have been a valuable one for she 
writes interestingly of out-of-the-way places, and with appreciation of 
the people she met. If her book had been written in clear and correct 
English and had been absolutely accurate as to facts it might have been 
areal help to an understanding of China as well as a stimulus to others 
to come and see for themselves some of the myriad marvels of this 
wonderful country. | 
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‘Tue Cuingse Dracon. By L. Newton Hayes. Commercial Press, Shanghai. 
Mex. $1.20. | 


This excellent summary of ancient and current ideas of the Dragon 
in China shows what a busy missionary can do in the way of study and 
_ enlightenment for himself and others. The significance of the dragon in 
China and to some extent its parallel place in other lands and mythologies 
are clearly shown. It is hinted that this dragon idea is due to the 
persistence in memory of some antediluvian moster. In contrast to the 
Western conception of the dragon as an altogether fearsome creature only 
worthy of destruction the dragon in China is shown to be beneficient in 
character and considered worthy of reverence and worship. The book, 
consisting of nine chapters and forty pages, also contains twenty-eight 
illustrations graphically showing how the dragon is worked into the 
warp and woof of the art and thought of China. This is a most excellent 
book to send home as a Christmas present. It reveals the benign aspects 
of an ancient superstition and will help in understanding China.- Other 
oung missionaries might well take up some other aspect of Chinese 
ife and thought and work it out in a similar way. . : 


“YaRNs ON HEROES OF THE Deep.” By MatHews and A. E. SoutHon.. 64 
pages. United Council for Missionary Education. London, S.W.I. 1\-. 


The name of Basil Mathews will arrest the discerning. Is it not a 
guarantee of literary excellence especially in the realm of Missions and 
of Missionary Yarns? | 

This booklet, the eighth and latest, of the “ Yarns” Series is pre- 
eminently a book for boys and for all who love great stories of adventure 

tly told. These seven “Yarns” including Grenfell, Gardiner, 

ivingstone, etc., are strong, human stories. Their appeal is skilfully 
designed to reach beyond the eye or ear into the heart. Yet there is 
nothing “pious” or namby pamby about these stories, one great merit 
of which is that they are true. 

Would some master writer of Chinese turn these matchless sea stories 
into vivid Mandarin? Countless boys in China, within and without the 
Church, would give their “ utmost for the Highest ” could they but hear 
these stirring calls! 


THE CHRISTIAN REvotuTion. By Henry T. Hopextn, M.A., M.B. Cantab. Published 
by the Association Press, National Commitiee of the Y.M.C.A. of China, Shang- 
= Pp. 7. Published in China by special arrangeménts with the Swarthmore 

ress, on. 


Style has been defined as “the impress of personality upon the 
written word ” and readers who know the author will find in this book 
the same winning appeal for a closer following of the One whom we 
_eall Lord and Master which was Dr. Hodgkins’ message last year, in his 
lectures to students and in the National Christian Conference. The book 
is the closing one in a series of the same name and pre-supposes ‘the 
background of earlier volumes, among them “Lay Religion” by the 
same author. 

. . We are brought face to face with the problem of the world. out-of- 
, joint but left hopeful and inspired to help to set it right by “ The Way’ 
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of Jesus. “ The object of this book is to lead men to think rather than 
to supply an answer to every difficulty ” (p. 107) which was also the way 
of Jesus with the disciples. : 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with Principles, 
the second with Application to home, school, church, industry, and 


+ 


international relations. A very detailed outline of Contents is a helpful’ 


feature. Outline headings also help to keep the main argument clear 
and will assist the Chinese student readers who were definitely in the 


aithor’s mind. Dr. Hodgkin’s recent contact with the problems of the 


Christian Church in China makes the book one which will be helpful to 
all who are trying to find the Christian way of solving the problems. 
The Appendix contains the findings of the forum on social and industrial 
questions at the Peking Student Conference. 

_ The book is full of inspiring sentences and thought provoking 
paragraphs. Do we desire to understand the way of Jesus? “ Loving 
human personalities linked in friendship, spending themselves on others, 
united in creative enterprises—there is no other way by which God can so 
fully enter and possess His world” (p. 75) “And....can we not, must 
we not, join forces, granting each to the other full liberty to hold and 
express his deepest convictions, but so united that the forces of reaction, 
antagonism, private-mindedness, stubborn resistance to all change may 
be overcome through love and love alone?” p. 255. The book has a 
message to which we should give heed. | ane a ; 


— 


WHat THE CHURCHES STAND For. Lectures by E. G. Setwyn, C. F. Rocers, A. E. 
Garvie, C. Ryper SmitH, Epwarp Gruss, P. F. THomson, D. C. MacGrecor. 
112 pages. Oxford University Press. Mex. $1.25. 


We commend this book to all who are working for Church union. 
In the winter of 1921-1922 a course of seven lectures was arranged at 
Blackheath, London. They were given by recognised church leaders— 
two Anglicans, a Congregationalist, a Baptist, a Friend, a Methodist, and 
a Presbyterian. Each lecturer states just for what his Church stands, 
where the emphasis falls, on what in his judgment his Church must 
insist On conserving in any wider union that may be brought about. 
Debatable points are brought right out into the light of day. The situation 
briefly is as follows :—The Anglican stands for the Catholic faith and lays 
the greatest emphasis on the historic episcopate. Congregationalism it 
is claimed is built up on a trinitarian faith for without the reality of 
the presence of Christ, and the operation of His Spirit, as the source 
and security of the continuity of the Church, it has no meaning. Each 
congregation claims right of authoritative action because it is a local 
manifestation of the universal Church. The Baptist agrees with the 
Congregationalist but stresses the symbolism-of baptism as a fellowship 
in the death, buria? and resurrection of Christ. Methodist claims 
that since John Wesley’s death in 1791 Methodism has not had a 
single serious doctrinal controversy; but, as it were naturally, has 
confessed the common Christian creed. Emphasis is laid on the Christian 
life as living experience; and on the Church as being a connexional 
brotherhood, which can adapt itself to changing conditions. The oe 
of Friends has little use for organization; holds to the evangelical fait 
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Sessions, Presbyteries and Synods to the Assembly; and thence descends 


is that Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and perhaps Methodists, 


Christ in America. 


‘spirit and purpose of Christianity. One is faced with the unique oppor- 
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and lays great emphasis on the authority of the Inner Light. The 
Presbyterian stands for the evangelical faith, and for a church system 
which is a great unity, in which every man may have his place; where 
“from the broad basis of the believing people, the sap rises through 


diffused knowledge, influence and organic union, through the whole 
system.” The impression left on one’s mind after reading these lectures 


should without insuperable difficulty be able to reach a common under- 
standing. They should be able to find a basis for union which would 
secure the benefits of each system in one great Church. The possibility 
of union of these Churches with the Anglican Church would appear very 
remote, since the Anglican demands absolute acceptance of the historic 
episcopate and the reordination of all ministers as a pre-requisite of 
intercommunion; while Free Churchmen are convinced that “ Christ 
Himself has made our congregations churches, as manifestations of 
the universal Church, and has given these churches a ministry and 
sacraments which he accepts, approves and blesses.” There would seem 
to be a dead block here; but it is sometimes seen that when seriously 
minded young people begin in a sympathetic manner to compare their 
differences, they are really on their way to a happy marriage. : 


“Socta, Work IN THE CHurCHES.” By Artuur E. Hort. Published by the Pilgrim 
_ Press, Boston and Chicago. Price 60 cents gold. 131 pages. 


Prepared for the Educational Committee of the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches of 

“Social Work in the Churches” is in two parts. Part I in nine 
chapters takes up a study of Principles and Methods which should 
guide the church in undertaking social activity. The right emphasis is 
given us in the first chapter when the author says, “The power of a 
religious community to project a social influence is dependent on the 
intensity of its experience of God. The church has influenced society 
most when it has been most preoccupied with the vital experience of God.” 
Throughout the author urges the subordination of organization to the 


tunities before the Church in its relation to free society, the home, men in 
their oc tions and the immediate geographical community. 

Part II is filled with practical suggestions, actual programs and 
policies of churches which are carrying on social work of various types 
and among special groups. This concrete material will be especially 
helpful both in the homelands as well as here in China for those who 
care to study actual instances of plans and results.- While robbing no 
church or group of the privilege of formulating its own program we 
are given “ready-to-wear.social garments.” 
_ _ Altogether we consider this a stimulating and suggestive study with 
, E. H. Munson. | 


* 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. Only in English, by Prof. J. W. Wru1ams, Yale | 


College, Changsha, Hunan. Published by the Association: Press, National Com- 
mittee, Y, M. C. A. of China, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. Price 80 cents Mex. 
per copy. 167 pages. | 
This is a study of the influence of Christianity on civilization peoreres 
especially for Chinese students with a knowledge of English. It is an: 
excellent presentation showing the influence of Christianity on all reform 


movements from the time of Christ down to the present and includes. 
treatment of such subjects as the development of hospitals, education, | 
prison reform, abolition of slavery, temperance movement, social settle- 


ment work, charity, and the influence of Christianity on modern business 
and the home. The facts are presented in a simple and very helpful 


manner. One could wish that a bit more space had been given to the | 


place which Abraham Lincoln had in the abolition of slavery in America. 


It is a bit unfortunate that such an excellent textbook for Chinese students — 


has so nfany errors. | 

We trust that this textbook will have wide use in the schools of 
China. It will contribute more than many so-called standard textbooks 
on religious and church history in helping the student to see how the 


great reforms that have come in the West are the result of: Christian 


teaching. 
E. H. Munson. 


Tat OTHER Swe or Evotution, Its Effects and_ Fallacies. By Rev. ALEXANDER. 


PATTERSON. With introduction by George Frederick Wright, DD., LLWD., 


F.G.S.A., of Oberlin College. The Bible Institute Colportage Association, Chicago. : 


153 pages. Price 50 cents. 


Any one who will read with open mind this book along with 


“Q. E. D.” by George McCrady, “ The Collapse of Evolution ” by Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, “ Evolution, An Investigation and a Criticism,” by Th. 
Groebner, and other like publications will begin to see that there ts 
another side to evolution. The scientists, who do not agree among 


themselves, would be pleased if the public should accept without question | 


their conclusions regarding the evolutionary hypothesis with all of its 
corollaries, but the common folks are going to do their own thinking. 


And such mentally-provoking addresses as those of Mr. W. J. Bryan’ 
(note also his recent book, “In His Image”) and such books as those noted - 
above are helping the jury, i.e., the common people, ta think. The 
theory of gravitation, which is often cited as a parallel case, has no 
moral implications or applications, and does not affect to any appreciable. 
degree one’s philosophy of life. . But evolution does. Evolution is— 


endeavoring to lay its hands upon all departments of the universe and — 


of the life therein, including Ethics and Religion, and the jury are going 


to hear and sift all the evidence before they decide. “The Other Side. 
of Evolution” shows three things: (1) evolution is not a universally | 
accepted theory among scientists and scholars; (2) not a single case of | 
evolution by transmutation of species has been discovered; (3) no law’ 


or force by which such changes could take place has been discovered. ' 


And to prove these propositions the scientists themselves are called upon’ 


to testify. Prof. itney of Yale University says,” We cannot think 
the theory yet converted into scientific fact, and those are perhaps the 
worst foes to its success who are over hasty to take it and use it as a 
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proved fact.” Sir J. William Dawson, the great Geologist of Canada, 
said, “It (evolution) is one of the strangest phenomena of humanity. 
It is utterly destitute of proof.” Having quoted an American and a 
Canadian, we select one more testimony out of many, from a Britisher, 
Dr. Etheridge, Examiner of the British Museum, who said to Dr. Geo. 
E. Post in answer to a question, “In all this great museum there is not 
a particle of evidence of the transmutation of species. This museum is 
full of proofs of the utter fallacy of these views.” In addition to 
numberless quotations from scholars and scientists, the book goes on 
to show as Prof. Wright says in the introduction, that “evolution is 
one-tenth bad science and nine-tenths bad philosophy.” | : 
| | 


Tue SCIENCE OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. Translated and adopted from the Biblical 
Hermeneutics of Rev. Mitton S. Terry, LL.D., S.T.D., by Rev. Coane Yunc 
 Hsurn, A.B., Professor of Comparative Religion and Biblical Interpretation in 
the Nanking Theological Seminary. On sale at the Book Store of the Nanking 
Theological Seminary, Nanking. Price fifty cents. 


How can we interpret rightly the word of God? This has been 
the question constantly asked by our Christian brethren who have been 
profoundly moved by the power of the Bible, but are afraid of misinter- 
preting it. Deeply touched by this common feeling Rev. Chang Yung 
Hsuin, late Professor of the Nanking Theological Seminary, undertook 
the supremely hard task of taking the most admirable work of Dr. Milton 
S. Terry, late Professor of the Garrett Institute, as his basis, setting forth 
all the principles of interpretation in a decisively scholarly and com- 
prehensive way. | 

In the author’s own preface it is stated that the bare enunciation 
of principles, with brief references to texts in which they are exemplified, 
is too dry and taxing to the mind to develop a taste for exegetical study. 
His plan is rather to familiarize the student with correct methods by 
means of continuous exercise in the actual work of exegesis. This 
inductive method is the characteristic of his work, and the reason why 
se ne was so eager to finish translating it, in spite of his declining 

ealth. 

Mr. Chang was a man of rare talent and Christian character. Upon 
his graduation from the University of Nanking he was called to teach 
in the Nanking Theological Seminary, in which he served most faithfully 
until the last moments of his life. In 1919 he was chosen to participate 
in the Methodist Centenary Celebration held at Columbus, Ohio. Upon 
his way. back home he took the opportunity to stay for several months 
at Evanston, I[l., where his friend, Dr. Terry, whom he had never met, 
once lived. His association with the author afforded him more inspira- 
_ tion, and he came back to China with a determination to complete the 
translation of Dr. Terry’s work. In his book our attention is called to. 
these few words, “ The Special and Applied Science of Biblical Inter- 
pretation which covering two-thirds of the original volume, treats the 
most difficult and enigmatical sections of the Scriptures, is now in 
preparation.” But, alas, his preparation had brought him to the River 
of Death. He worked continuously until May 14th, 12 p.m., 1922, and 
died of heart failure in the morning following. His books came off 


; 


| all over the land. 
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press a few days after his Memorial Service. He dit not live to see the 
appearance of his books, but we shall surely see their wide circulation 


J. W: Suen. 


DEMONISM VERIFIED AND ANALYzED. By Rev. HucH W. Waitt, D.D., Yencheng- 
Kiangsu. Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, and for sale by the Author, and 
at the Mission Book Co., Shanghai. Price, Mex. $2.20 plus postage. 


This is a study of Demon Possession at first hand from both the 


scientific and the scriptural standpoints. The object of the book, as | 


Dr. White points out, is “to prove the Scriptures by the facts and not 
to prove the facts by the Scriptures.’”” Three hundred and four cases 
were observed on his own field (an unusual number, certainly, for one 
missionary), sixty-four were reported by other missionaries, to say 
nothing of “hundreds of cases incidentally- referred 

Whether or not all will agree with Dr. White’s conclusions, he has 
certainly laid the missionary body under obligations for such a pains- 
taking study of the problem, the accumulation of such a large amount 
of valuable material and his critical analysis of the same. The book 
is much more satisfactory than the work of Dr. Nevius, published a 
number of years ago, as Dr. Nevius was able to report but a few cases 
which had come under his personal observation, nearly all having been 
reported to him by what he believed to be reliable Chinese. 

We can heartily commend the book to the careful consideration of 
all who are interested in this perplexing subject as it is the most 
complete exposition that we have yet seen. | i. 


@ ME. Paper cover 22 pages. Easy Wenli. Published by Lutheran 

Union Theological Seminary, Shekow, Hupeh. Price unshewn. 

This unpretentious booklet by a Minister in the Finnish Missionary 
Society deserves a wider circulation than it is likely to receive. It treats 
of the origin, organisation, doctrine, and development of several of the 
lesser known branches of the Christian Church, including the Seventh 
Day Adventists. The style is clear, concise and critical. Inasmuch as 
several of these “smaller denominations ”—Pentecostal and others—are 


working in China it is of real service to the Church, and especially to 
its preachers, to have this brief, but historical and scholarly, exposition 


of the tenets of these various faiths. 
L. 


K (Lire or Hupson Tayror). Mandarin. 332 pages 8" 5. Paper covers. 
©. MM cents. 


The Chinese Church and especially the C. I. M. is to be congratulated 


upon this admirable record of an admirable life. These memoirs of a 


great modern apostle will stir many hearts in China as they have stirred 
hearts in all the continents. The book is substantial, a condensation of 
the recent standard English biography. Written in excellent Mandarin 
and abounding in colloquial expressions it reads as an original work and 
has none of the “ woodenness ” of a mere translation. A portrait of Mr. 
Taylor serves as a frontispiece and the volume is closed by two useful 
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pages of C. I. M. statistics. The book is full of instruction and inspira- 
tion to Mission workers of every type, but a to evangelists, and 
should have a great circulation as the C. I. M. has published it at the 
extraordinary price of merely ten cents. A dollar or two spent on these 
volumes would provide one with an armful of precious Xmas gifts. 
Verbum sap. | 
L. 


CHINA, THE UNITED STATES, AND THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. By G. Zay Woop, 
formerly editor of “The Far Eastern Republic,” President of The Chinese Political 
Science Association, Curtis Fellow in International Law and Diplomacy, Columbia 
University, etc. Fleming H. Revell Co. Price $2.00 net. ree 3 


This is Mr. G. Zay Wood’s most recent publication on international 
politics, containing a clear analysis of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, an 
adequate statement of the historical development of the alliance, a keen 
criticism of its articles, and an array of reasons against it. While it is 
published for giving information to the general reader on a question of 
vital international importance, it shows itself to be the work of a scholar, 
stating facts clearly and maintaining the attitude of frankness of a 
contemporary historian. The first four chapters deal with the history 
- of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the next three chapters give over- 
whelming reasons which the United States and China have against it. 
The appendices of the book are very illuminating. While the book, 
though published only last year, is a little out of date as since the 
Washington Conference people are no longer bothered by the “ useless 
alliance,” it is still of very great value to those who want to know 
contemporary political developments in the world. The book can easily 
be read within the small limit of five hours as it contains only one hundred 


and seventy-six pages. 
T. C. Crao. 
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certainly find him. Bishop Norris 
tells me that “the Greek shows 


A QUESTION OF EXEGESIS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir see that in the last 


issue of the Recorper Bishop 
Norris takes. me to task for saying 
that the quotation “men seek God 
if haply they may find him” is a 
misquotation of the _ scripture 
“that they should seek God if 


haply they might feel after him © 


and find him.” My point was 
that the “if haply ” refers to the 
“feeling” after God but that if 
a man does feel after God he will 


this to be impossible.” Now, Sir, 


I am perfectly willing to take a 
lesson in Greek .grammar from 
Bishop Norris but in this case I 
still presume to differ from him. 
The Bishop contends that “what- 
ever uncertainty attaches to the 
‘if haply’ attaches therefore to 
both verbs.” Even if we admit 
that the verbal form of the Greek 
is as the Bishop asserts it does 
not follow that any. uncertainty 
attaches to the second verb except 
as it is conditioned on the first. 


Uncertainty attaches to the “find- — 
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ing” because it ig uncertain whe- 


ther the man will “feel” after God. 
If he seeks he will certainly find. 

I dislike the Bishop’s — 
at least as much as he dislikes 
mine. St. Paul was telling the 
Athenians that God had set men 
in this world and. determined the 
bounds of their habitations “that 
they might seek God.” That the 
heavens above should declare His 
greatness and the fruitful earth 
testify to them of His goodness. 
If, beholding the things that are 
seen, man should stretch out his 
hands “ feeling” after God then 
he should surely find Him for “He 
is not far from any one of us” 
That is the gospel. The King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand. God 
is stretching out his hands to men 
and the man who feels. after him 
will find him. Now comes Bishop 
Norris and says “No ‘if haply’ 
he feels after God then ‘haply’ 
he may find him and, by implica- 
tion ‘haply’ not.” There is not 
rauch good news in that assertion. 
And lest we should seek to com- 
pare spiritual things with spiritual 
and find confirmation of our faith 
that the seeking sinner will find 
a seeking Saviour in the cognate 
passage in St. Matt. 7:7. the Bi- 
shop says “One cannot force St. 
Paul’s language into line with that 
of St. Matthew.” To my mind no 
force is needed ; the two passages, 
as is the way of scripture, comple- 
ment each other. | 


I am, | 
Your sincerely, 


je 


ON “THE APPEAL OF THE MODERN 
MIND TO CHINA.” 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 
Dear Sir:—In looking over the 


_last few numbers of the RECORDER: 


I find in the June number an article 


Modernist’s 
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‘ on “The Appeal of the Modern 


Mind to China,” in which the 
position of the modernist is 
described at some length. The 
article is interesting to me, and 
ssibly to some others, as shew- 
ing what the modernist professes _ 
to believe, and what he has to offer 
to the Chinese modern mind. 
_ The writer’s own beliefs seem to 
be singularly vague, and the rea- 


_ gon is not far to seek, for he claims 


a “perfect freedom of thought,” 
even so far as to be unfettered by 
the plain and direct teaching of 
Scripture. If the modernist in his 
message makes no more of the 


_ Person of Christ and His Resur- 


rection, of personal salvation, and 
the authority of the Scriptures 
than is seen in this article, he has 
little real Gospel to preach, how- 
ever much he may have of the 
so-called “Social Gospel.” To 
quote from the article, “ Even if 
it could be proved that the earthly 
body of Jesus suffered decay, the 
Modernist would still believe in 
Him as alive for evermore.” But 


it is clear that the Apostolic teach- 


ing is very different from the 
view:—“If Christ 
hath not been raised, ... your 
faith is vain, ye are yet in your 
sins. Then they also which have 
fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished.” To the mind of the 
Apostle Paul, and to all the other 
Apostles, the truth of the :Re- 
surrection was vital; if He had 


not risen, Christ might in some 


sense live for evermore, but He 
would no longer be the Saviour of 
men. We need not here discuss 
the wherefore of this fact, but 
simply state the clear teaching of 
Scripture on the subject. | 
Again, the Modernist does not 
seem to know what the connota- 
tion of “salvation” in the Scri 
tural sense really is, Is it merely 
“the salvation of souls for hea- 
ven’? That in itself would be 
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a great thing for any sinful and 
guilty man; but the meaning and 
purpose of salvation is infinitely 
greater. Salvation also includes 
ree renewal, living union with 

rist, and an energetic co-work- 
ing with God in all His purposes 
toward men unto the coming of 
His glorious Kingdom. What 


does the Modernist mean when he | 


- says, “It is eminently worth while 
to try to win the world for Christ 
and thereby to save souls, rather 
than simply to concentrate solely 
on personal salvation.” By what 
process can we win the world for 
Christ without dealing with indi- 
vidual men and women? Personal 
salvation is the only Scriptural 
and possible way of influencing 
the world for Christ. 

Again. Modernists seem to have 
a very inadequate idea of what 
discipleship really means. “They 


accept Jesus as their Master be-— 


cause He also lived as a man 
among men, bringing to all men 
the consciousness of divine son- 
ship whereby we also may be 
made like Him who was in all 
points like us.” This is only 
’ part of the truth. True devo- 
tion to Christ,- without which 
there can be no real discipleship, 
springs from nothing less than a 
sense of deepest indebtedness to 
Him, “Who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me.” Any disciple- 
ship which rests upon other 
_ foundation than this is_half- 
hearted and cannot stand the test 
of time and fiery trial. And was 
Christ “in all points like us”? 
True, He was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet He was without 


sin, and He was the Divine Son 


in a way that cannot be said of 
any other. He was “the Only- 
Begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” Does the Mod- 
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ernist have the high conception of 
Christ that is set forth by these 
who knew Him best and which 
alone gives Him the honour which 
is His due? 7 

_ And what does the Modernist 
mean by the much vaunted “Social 
Gospel? Most of us know of 
only one Gospel, which is_ the 
Gospel-of the Kingdom and of the 
Grace of God. Any other is no 
Gospel at all. The Modernist lays 
stress on practical Christianity and 
calls this the Social Gospel; but 
the Gospel of the Kingdom em- 
braces all the blessed activities 
that are involved in love to one’s 
fellow-men, and brings to bear the 
mightiest motives on the doing of 
deeds of love great and small. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these .. . ye did it unto Me.” 
Evangelical men and bodies of 
men have a record of Christlike 
philanthropic works that Modern- 
ists and preachers of the Social 
Gospel will have a difficulty in 
surpassing. Prison reforms, lab- — 
our legislation, slum and _ rescue 
work, and the initation of measures 
preventive of crime and suffering 
have been done by men and women 
who knew nothing of a Social 
Gospel but who, through the love 
of Christ and the grace of His 
Spirit, have sought to be faithful 
disciples of the Master. 

The “Appeal to the Modern 
Mind” may secure attention and 
even influence many, but it cannot 
bring zeal and conviction and love 
and staying power in the service 
of Christ, nor the union and com- 
munion with Him in which alone 
is joy and true discipleship. 

I am, 
, Yours sincerely, 


A. G. SHORROCK. 
Kuling. 
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for the 


The. head of the Goddess of 


A GLIMPSE AT PUTO. 


Rev. R. F. Fitch, D.D.; makes 


the following interesting observa- 
tions on a recent trip to Puto:— 
In the afternoon my entire time 
was spent in the study of Bud- 
dhism, reading about ten books in 
English and three in Chinese. I 
did nothing but study this one 
subject and it was most interesting 


and profitable. I never worked 


harder nor rested better. The 
Buddhist food was monotonous, 
good to the ‘taste and very nourish- 
ing. It consisted of bean curd, 
vegetable greens, salted peanuts, 
dried beans, and bamboo shoots 
with rice each meal. The Island is 
one of the most romantic places in 
all this part of China. Some of the 
temples are magnificent. There 
are many caves, one of them being 
a hill split from top to bottom 
and open to the sea. Into this 
pilgrims sometimes cast them- 
selves when in despair about life, 
in order by such an act of devo- 
tion to become Buddhas. A priest 
is let down by a basket and rope 
into the cave below and the dead 
body is brought up and cremated 
and then placed in the Tower of 
Universal One-ness where the 
ashes of all priests are put. 


The average intelligence and 


morality among the priests im-— 


presses mé as being low. The 
great majority are illiterate. I 
found few who could write charac- 
ters. They beg for their food and 
many are addicted to gambling, 
though this latter is done away 
from public observation.’ While 
fairly faithful in refraining from 
a meat diet during their stay on 
the Island, they often partake of 
meat when they go elsewhere. 


Missionary 


Mercy ‘Cave, where I stayed, was 


opium smoker. The priests 
have no idea of sanitation and 
‘during my stay there were many 


deaths on the Island. In the Hall 


of Hospitality, where itinerant 


priests can lodge, they were so 
closely packed that they had to lie 
on their sides without stirring all 


night. On some mornings three 
or four were carried out dead. 
_ There was no ventilation and the 
air was terribly foul. 


I met some priests who im- 
pressed me as being deeply sincere 
and scholarly. There is a con- 
siderable number among the laity 
who are students of Buddhism. 


Buddhism is being restated and 


some fine lecturers are being deve- 
loped who are going about the 
country and lecturing to large and 
thoughtful crowds. I predict a 
revival of Buddhism in China. It 


represents the highest religious 


philosophy there is in China. | 
The prevailing higher Buddhism 
is atheistic in its origin and 


theistic in its goal, accepting a 


heaven very similar to our own 
and the immortality of the soul. 
Some schools accept an eternal 
Buddha who is somewhat panthe- 
istic in its nature. According to 


this latter system there is a divine 


nature in us all which however is 


tied to existence by desires that 


end in self and hence are selfish. 


When we become freed from all — 
selfish desires we are no longer 


tied to this present existence and 
our spirit enters a world of free- 
dom, purity, peace and knowledge. 
In some systems salvation is self 
accomplished, in other systems it 
is effected by Saviours that are not 
all historial but sometimes crea- 
tures of the imagination. 
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THE HONAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Since the Honan Christian As- | 


sociation for the Salvation of the 
Nation was established last au- 
tumn, with the aim of proclaiming 
the truths of Christ, adjusting 
religion to the new thought move- 
‘ments of the world, and helping 
to increase the happiness of man- 
kind, its members have greatly 
increased and have exerted their 
best to study and discuss the most 
important national problems. The 
Association has co-operated with 
various public bodies in the 
attempt to realize local self 
government and to promote the 
making of provincial constitutions. 
“At present it is organizing a 
women’s aesthetics’ club which has 
for its purpose the promoting of 
the study of aesthetics through 
self-support by labor, attempting 
to put into practice the principle 
‘of union of study and labor. It 
also has established a society for 
the study of self-government, 
a magazine called “the 

ew Self-Government,” and co- 
operated with the Cantonese Chris- 
tian Association for the Salvation 
of the Nation which has a publica- 
tion called “The New Heaven and 
Earth,” thus trying to promote 
the federation of the provinces and 
provincial self-government. In 
the head-quarters of the Assccia- 
tion there is a reading room where 
members of the Association can 
have meetings and classes for the 
study of the Christian Religion. 
Every Sunday afternoon at four 
o'clock, there are meetings in the 
Association head-quarters in which 
members gather together to study 
the new culture of the world, 


philosophy of religion, and such 


problems as evil, pain, and happi- 
ness. All this is for the purpose 


of increasing knowledge. If liv- 
ing in this new world one is not. 


[ November 


able to reason clearly and has no 
power of discrimination, he cannot 
but be fooled by the false doc- 
trines of religion which may en- 
slave him without his ever know- 
ing the fact. Some of the ignorant 
folks follow things blindly; some 
have nothing superstition: 
some merely drift without doing 
anything; some look merely to 
self-aggrandisement and exploita- 
tion; and some even are willing 
to be degraded by others and 
to lose their character. Such 
courses of conduct are very harm- 
ful to the future of our country, 
very detrimental to the future of 
self-government. The Associa- 
tion is established to help provide 
for free discussion. 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHURCH WORKERS. 


During the National Christian 
Conference those interested in 
Community (Institutional) Church 
work held several meetings with 
the purpose of organizing an 
association of those connected 
with this type of work. The 
Association of Community Church 
Workers is the outcome of these 
meetings. The Association de- 
sires to be of service to the Chinese 
worker as well as the missionary 
engaged in this type of work. | 
Consequently it is hoped that the 
missionaries will see that their 
Chinese colleagues engaged in 
Community Church Work become 
members of the Association. : 

To meet the clerical expenses of 
the Executive Committee it 1s 
necessary to levy an annual mem- 
bership fee of one dollar. I[t 1s 
hoped that a large number will 
sufficiently realize the need of 
such an association as to be will- 
ing to become sustaining members 
by paying five or more dollars. 
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The officers of the Association 
are,—Chairman, Rev. T. C. Bau; 
Treasurer, J. H. Geldart, Esq., 
care of Y.M.C.A., Soochow, to 
whom all membership fees should 
be sent ; Executive Secretary, A. R. 
Kepler, 61 Range Road, Shanghai, 


to whom all other matters con- 


nected with the Association should 
be referred. 

It is planned to have an East 
China Conference of Community 
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Church workers to be held in 
Shanghai in the early part of 
December. Commissions are al- 
ready at work studying the prob- 
lems of this type of work. The 
Conference should be most help- 
ful to all interested in Community 
Church Work. The Conference 
will be self entertaining. For 
further particulars address the 
Executive Secretary. A copy: of 
constitution will be sent on request. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange. 


The Rev. Milton T. Stauffer, 
recently Editor of the Survey 
Volume, has accepted the position 
of Educational Secretary of the 
Students Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. He has started 
on a long tour of the Colleges. 


Sunday, November 26th, or 


either adjacent Sabbath, is to be 


observed as BIBLE SUNDAY 


throughout China. While it is 


primarily intended for Churches, 
Schools, Hospitals and Homes, yet 
plans may well be formulated to 
have some sort of a Community 
Meeting or celebration. 


f An attempt has been made to 
put hymns into real poetic forms. 
Mr. T. T. Lew of Peking and Mr. 
T. C. Chao of Soochow have 


recently begun, for their own use, _ 


to translate into the National 
Language such deeply religious 
hymns as Tennyson’s “Crossin 
the Bar” and Mathewson’s “6 
Love that will not let me go.” 


From the last annual report of 


the Y.M.C.A. in China enroll--. 


ment in Bible Study Classes for 


the year totals 19,256. The year. 


previous was only 12,755. This 
Shows a gain of nearly fifty per 
cent. The number of groups or 


classes was 2,578 as against 755 
the year before. This would indi- 
cate more extensive and thorough- 
oing study. Some Associations 
ave as their goal the same num- 


ber of men in Bible Study that 


they have in their membership. 


Mr. N. Gist Gee, for twenty 
years professor of biology at Soo- 
chow University, has been ap- 
pointed adviser on pre-medicai 
education to the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Mr. Gee arrived in China 
on the s.s. President Jefferson to 
take up his new duties. 

Mr. Gee will make a study of the 
teaching of chemistry, physics and 
biology at colleges in China with 
special reference to the institutions 
with which the China Medical 
Board is co-operating. 


Dr. T. T. Lew, Assisted by Prof. 
R. K. Evans of Peking University 


and Prof. T. C. Chao of Soochow 


University, has prepared a course 
of studies on the “Message to the 
Church.” It is a series of eight 
lessons with an introduction, a 
series of questions and a prayer 
after each section of the original 
text of the Message. The book- 
let has been used in several sum- 
mer conferences and is now in 
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demand by various organizations. 


It:can be secured from The As- 


sociation Press, 20 Museum Road, 
Shanghai, at the price of 15 cents 
per copy. 


Mr. H. F. Lin, graduate of the 
Peking National University and a_ 


member of the Baptist church in 
Swatow, has recently translated 
“The Theology of the Social Gos- 
pel” by Rauschenbush. After his 
graduation last year, Mr. Lin made 
up his mind to help in the trans- 
lation of Christian literature to 
meet the intellectual hunger of the 
ople. He teaches in the Huang 
She Middle School in Swatow and 
is greatly interested in the pro- 
duction of Christian literature. 
When he was in Peking as a stu- 
dent he rendered some service to 
the Life Journal. He translated 
“The Theology of the Social Gos- 
pel” not because he was urged by 
others to do so but because he 
realized the need of such a book 
in China to-day. The book will 
be published in the near future. 
Thirty-two workers with boys 
from North China met at Peitaiho 
late in August for a week of Con- 
ference on plans for the coming 
year. The list included many 
secretaries, several volunteer 
workers, and two committee men, 
representing seven “Associations. 
The- discussions dealt with this 
year’s plans for the three types of 
boys with whom the Boys’ Divi- 
sions is concerned,—viz., apprentices 
and other working boys, younger 
boys (12-14) in_ school, and 
older boys in_ school. [ines 
of Association Boys’ work which 
the group felt required emphasis 
this year included (among others) 
a larger use of the Scout program 
among younger boys; extension 
into the. community through 
church and school co-operation; 
further application of the service 


ideal to all boys’ work activities, | 
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so that boys may regard the Y. M. 
_C. A. as something to join in order 


. to give, rather than to get. 


- From August 7th to September 
2nd, 1922, the first Intermission 
Summer School .of Physical and 
Health Education met at the 
~-Y.M.C. A. Conference Grounds, 
Lily Valley, Kuling. Dr. J. H, 
Gray was the Dean. This was 
the result of action taken by the 
Kuling Medical Missionary As. 
sociation in July 1921, when the 
representatives of 17 Missionary 
Bodies agreed to do their part to 
make such a School a success. 4] 
different men from 9 different 
Missions enrolled and 36 men 
actually took the School in whole 
or in part. The rate of $18 per 
man per month was charged for 
food and tuition, and the School 
ended with a slight balance. 

The Staff and subjects studied 
are as follows :— 

Dr. R. N. Atwater, of Yale Changsha 
~—Personal Hygiene; Dr. V. B. Appleton, 
of the Council on Health Edvcation, 
Shanghai—Physical Examination of 
School Children, School Sanitation, 
Health Habits; Dr. J. H. Gray, of 
the National Committee, Y. M. C. A, 
Shanghai—Anatomy and Physiology— 
First Aid to the Injured and__ the 
Practical courses in Marching, Calis- 
thenics and Group Games (assisted by 
Mr. N. Kaier of Changsha, Mr. W. E. 
Frantz, of Hankow, and Mr. Jj. E. 
Fowler, of Boone University); Mr. 
W. E. Frantsz, of the Hankow Y. M. 
C. A.—Swimming, and Mr. J. E. Fowler, 
Physical Director of Boone University— 
Major Games. Special lectures were 
given by Dr. Paul Wakefield, of Boone, 
and Dr. Brown, of Wuhu. 


“The Church Member” (2 &. 
is a book written by Mr. Peter S. 
Chuan, former secretary of the 
China For Christ Movement. The 


book is divided into three parts, 


namely (1) The knowledge of the 
church member, (2) The conduct 
of the church member, and (3) 
The determined 
church member. 


The book is 


efforts of 
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written in simple language and is 
designed to educate the avérage 
Christian. Each part of the book 
is illustrated with a famous pic- 
ture which is not only attractive 
but also suggestive. The book 
deals with its subjects in a prac- 


tical way and lays great emphasis _ 


on church membership, lowe of 
truth, men and God and Christ. 
Subjects such as prayer, Bible 
study, spiritual culture, revivals, 
struggles against ignorance, fam- 
ine relief, democracy, social serv- 
ice, etc., are dealt with simply 
and yet adequately. 
costs 60 cents and can be read 
through in an hour or two. 
Every church member who is too 
busy to do heavy and continued 
reading ouglit to purchase one and 
read it carefully. The book can 
be secured from the Mission Book 
Company, North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai. | 


A Paper that was turned down 


by The Chinese Christian Advo- 


cate and the Great Movement 
(Southern Methodist Monthly) ap- 
pears in the True Light of the 
Canton Baptist denomination, 


which held the article for eight _ 


months before publication. It 
was written by Prof. S. S. Wang 
of the Nanking Theological Sem- 
inary and has for its title “Break- 
ing Down the Church Aristoc- 
racy.” The democratic and eth- 
ical impulse asserts itself and Mr. 
Wang seeing the injustice and sin 
done by some of the pastors of 


the church could not keep quiet 


without uncovering some of the 
ugly places in the Christian 
church. His method is of course 
entirely negative and is evidently 
losing him the sympathy of some 
of the good ristians of the 
church. In defining the term 
“church aristocracy,” Mr. Wang 
says: “Although there are a 
great many good preachers who 


wear long 


-Lord, 


The book 


Gleanings 


enthusiastically proclaim the gos- 
pel, there are yet many among the 
preachers who like Pharisees 
rments and who, 
while Jesus as their 

ave a private character 
worse than the political dema- 
gogues and militarists and a real 
conduct more. degrading than that 
of the harlots and vagabonds. 
These I now give a name and call 
church aristocrats.” Naturally 
those who take pride in their 
deep experience and are able to 
use crafty methods to attain their 
ends in every thing and in every 
thing put up the appearance of 


a boss, are worthy of this title. 


The deeper their experience the 
more developed their art of evil 


The following suggestive defini- 
tion of “ ” is taken 
from a recent “ CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST.” 

We have been asked in what 
sense we used the word ‘liberal- 
technical sense. The word liberal 
has never, so far as we are aware, 
come to have a restricted and 
technical meaning like the word 
‘rationalist,’ and we should regard 
such a use of it as unfortunate. 

We use the word freely because 
no other seems to us so exactly 
to express the true condition of 
the Christian as described in the 
New Testament. Jesus said ‘the 
truth shall make you free.’ Paul 
admonishes the Galatians to ‘ stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free? Why 
should the man who has found 
freedom through Christ hesitate to 
call himself a liberal? 

As we have formerly. suggested, 
liberalism is less a matter ol 
particular view than of spirit and 
temper, Men may arrive freely 
and conscientiously at either very 
old or very new opinions without 
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IDEALS BANKING 


True success in banking as in other 
lines of endeavor depends on the kinds of 
ideals motivating the management. 


Since its founding, The American- 
- Oriental Banking Corporation has held 
fast to three major principles. 


Sarery—In all phases of the business 
. done by the bank, the element of risk is 
redu:ed to the lowest possible minimum. 


Servick—The A. O. B.C. aims to 
furnish its customers complete banking 
facilities calculated to meet fully all their — 

financial needs. 


_FRIENDLINESS—In all transactions 
with clients, a spirit of friendly, personal 
interest in their financial welfare is mani- 
fested by the bank management. © 


The steadily increasing deposits of 
the Bank testify that these policies are 
appreciated. New customers who wish to 
put our service to the test are cordially 
welcomed. 


q 


THE 


BANKING CORPORATION. 


15 NANKING ROAD SHANGHAI. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 


Dr. Kennetu Scotr Latourette was formerly a member 6f the Yale 
Mission, Changsha. He tow occupies the chair of Missions in Yale Univer. 
sity. Among other things he is working on a History of Missions for China, 

Rev. K. I. Maclver, m.a., was born in China, his father being a_ 


Member o; the English Presbyterian Mission. 


Rev. Maclver has recently 


visited China as a Deputy from the United Free Church of Scotland Foreign 
Mission Committee. He has now returned to his charge in Dundee. 

T1 SHan Koues is a Christian student in the Government University 

at Peking. The article is translated from the original which — in 


the Life magazine. 


Rev. H. W. Rosinson, B.s., has been in China six years, working in 
Paotingfu under the American Board. His work has been both educational 


and evangelistic. 


Rev. W. H. Hudspeth has been in China since 1909 working with the 


United Methodist Church . Mission, 


Kwei. 


He is now stationed at Shihmenkan, 


Miss Ruts Pangea j is oils Bible Teacher in the Young Women’s 


Christian Association Training School at Shanghai. 
Miss Louise S. HAamMonpd is a member of the Dicuss Church 


at Wusih. 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save the notice) 
payment should be sent with the 


AUGUST: 
wis at Kuling to Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Walter Sarvis, The University of Nan- 


king 2 a son, Guy Walter Jr., who died 
uling on September 12th. 
SEPTEMBER : 


17th, to Mr. and Mrs. Chas. V. Reeder, 
A. P. Mission, Weihsien, Shantung, a 
son, David Abernethy Reeder. 


OCTOBER : 
7th, to Mr. and Mrs. H. Stewart 


Forbes, Taokou, Honan, a daughter, 


‘Margaret Louise. 
To Dr. and Mrs. Fleming, Chowtsun, 


a son. 


ARRIVALS. 


AvucustT: 
4th, from U.S.A., Mrs. M. W. Wood, 
C.C.C. (new). 


12th, from U.S.A., Miss R. Ham- 
mond, P.N. (new). 

22nd, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Gilman, and two children, _Miss F. 
Merrifl A.C.M., Mr. P. L. 


Gillett, Y. 


26th, from ae Be Rev. and Mrs. 


Lowe, Miss Ban- 

croft (new), A A a 

29th, SA. Miss Julia E. 
Fisher C.C 
SEPTEMBER : 

2ad, U.S.A., Mr. L H. Ware 
(new), C.C.C. 

3rd, from aa Dr. and Mrs. E. M. 
Merrins, A 

4th, tre USA, Mr. H. F. Mac- 
Nair, M acNair (new), Miss Hazel 
MacNair Mr. J. F. Bennett 
(new), Mr. and Mrs. T. C. 


Blai ell, 

Sth, trom U.S.A., Rev. M. H. Throop 
and family, A.C.M. 

7th, uN U.S.A., Miss B. N. Snow, 
Miss N. L . Babson, Mr. E. R. VanSant, 
Mr. = H. Haines, Mr. P. L. Grieder, 
Mr. E. H. Walker (new), C.C.C. 
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1923 DIARY 


IN ENGLISH AND CHINESE 


‘Coane Calendars for 1923 and 1924, Diary with Church 
Days, Chinese Festivals, etc., and record pages for names of 
enquirers, baptisms, marriages, funerals, days spent and cost of 
itineration, monthly cash accounts, Chinese postal rates, Church 
Calendar, Equation of Time, etc., etc. Contains over goo pages. 


bound in full cloth. Gold lettered. Stiff Boards. 


Only $1.35 postpaid. 


eaeh accompanies order, $1.20 net. 


Order from PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS» 
435 N. SZECHUEN SHAN GHAI 


“ALLENBURYS” 


oods for Infants 


‘Send for our pamphlet on Infant Feeding and read for yourself why a 


graduated system of Infant Food is more satisfactory | 
than Ordinary dried Milk. 


No. 71 


The “ALLENBURYS” Antiseptic Throat Pastille 
The old | favourite. Still unrivalled. It does what we say it will. 
’ Soothes the throat and relieves the cough. 


Sole Manufacturers 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD., 


LONDON & SHANGHAI. 
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734 : The Chinese Recorder 


U.S.A., Miss L. H. 
Mr. P. B. Sullivan, Mr. Maurice Votaw, 
Mr. Harr Shaffer, Mr. and Mrs. R. E 
Bundy, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Gray, Miss 
F. C. Kennicott, Miss E. A. Jarvis, Miss 
Helen Hales (new), Miss M. H H. Bail iley, 
Miss J. H. Hutchinson, Rev. and Mrs. 
Kean, Rev. and Mrs. Cotter and three 
children, A.C.M., Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Pettus and children, Mrs. S. B. Collins 


son, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Gold, . 


and 
Y.M.C.A. 
W. bury. 


C 
11th, spake "England, Mrs. Terrell, Miss 


Watkin, Rev. and Mrs. N. Slater and 
Rev. and Mrs. Mc- 
— ane children, B.M.S. From 


and Mrs. Benjamin E. 


15th, from U.S.A., Mr. H. S. Frank 
(new), CAS. 

19th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Stonelake, B.M.S. 

20th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. C. K. 

Mr. and Mrs. Law- 

rence Todnem and children, Y.M.C.A. 

22nd, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Wilson, Miss Bowne, Miss I. A. Gehr- 
ling, Deaconess Pitcher, Miss A. A. 
Piper, Miss S. Bradford, Mrs. Olive 
Chishoin, of and Mrs. Peck and one 
child, Mr. H. A. Matsinger, Miss E. S. 
Carr, Miss M. Day(new), A.C.M., Mr. 
and Mrs. A. A. Talbot and five children, 
Miss Jessie D. Hall, S.P., Miss Grace 
Darling, Rev. and Mrs. R. 


WEMS of + Sas Mr. and Mrs 

G. Gowman and three children, CIM. 
23rd, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. R. 

D. Stafford and three children, Mr. and 

Mrs. C. S. Keen and two children, Miss 

Florence Webster, Mr. _and Mrs. Ken- 


Myers, Miss M. Bra 
Welch (new), Miss rayon, Mis W.F. 


M.S. 
28th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
Baxter, C.C.C. 


OCTOBER: . 
Ist, from land, Miss F. H. Culver- 
well, Miss 


ber (new), C1. M., Rev. and Mrs. Baxter 


from USA, Dr. and Mrs Ww. 


Louten- . 


oyd, Miss E. M. Bar-. 


‘Jury: 


iN ovember, 1922 


and children, Rev. and Withers 
Green (new), L.M.S. 
2nd, from U.S.A., Rev. W. H. Weige! 


‘and wife and one ou. A.C.M., Miss 
Kate L. Ogborn, W.F.M.S. 


3rd, from Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. A. R 
Bergling and two sons, Miss F. Prytz, 


‘Mr. R. M. Bergling, Miss C. Rudvall, 
Mr. J. A. As 


rg (new), C.I.M. 
12th, from Australia, Miss D. J. a 

Miss L. M. Williams, Miss 

Miss E. R. Corrie 


16th, from U.S.A., Miss Mildred Hand 
(new), Y.W.C.A. 

17th, from U.S.A., Miss Lulu Golisch, 
Miss Helen Galloway, W.F.M.S. 

18th, from Sydney, Australia, Miss A. 
Jones, 'C.M.S. 

2ist, from U.S.A., Mr. F. M. Pyke | 
and famil Mr. F. Bankhardt and 


family, oR, and 
Canty Miss E. Hellen, Miss M. Daebler 
new), 


W.F.M:S. 
23rd, from U.S.A., Mise Frances Cross 
(new), ¥.W.C.A. 


DEPARTURES. 


llth, for US.A., Mr. and > 
Brown, LAA. 


SEPTEMBER : 


19, for U.S.A., Rev. Wenipler 
and family, Church of the Brethren 


Mission. 
for U.S.A., Miss Harlow, Kuling 


23rd, for Sweden, ie eee Carlsson, 
Miss E. Petersohn, Gi. 


2nd, fai U.S.A., Miss L. B. Towner, 
A.C.M 


7th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Bobby and daughter, C.I.M. 

8th, for Norway, Miss Monsen, Miss 
Willanger, N.L.K.; for U. S.A., Miss E. 
Smawley, P.N. 

14th, for Scotland, Rev. and Mrs. 
Percy Bristow and two children, A.G. 

17th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Lwick and two children, A.B.F.M.S., 
Dr. E. L. Johnson, W.F.M.S. | 
cet for U.S.A., Miss Emilie Davis, 


22nd, for Sweden, Rev. Foh. Skold 
E. Skbid, Miss L. Skold, 


NOVEMBER: 


4th, for Norw , Rev. 3, T 
and Mrs. Tveit, 


| Grant, Y.M.C.™ 
14th, from Englafd, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fleming and one child, B.M.S. 
| 
schlager, Miss Ek. Gernhardt, Mr. and Mrs. ee 
ee Mrs. H. H. White, 
Mr. ‘ H. Balm (new), Miss H. Bough- 
ton, Dr. E. F. Lewis, Rev. and Mrs. R. . 
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